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While global war raged abroad, a successful revolution was being fought at home, as the above chart suggests. 

It was the Revolution of Oil Transportation and never in the history of the United States have so many changes 

been wrought so fast by so many. From coastal tankers to mammoth pipelines, literally built overnight, the oil 

industry pumped the fuels of victory to the spots where the laboring wheels of industry and the military most 

needed them. Read W. Alton Jones’ report to the Special Senate Committee Investigating Petroleum Resources, 
starting on page 18. 





America Created the Modern Automobile—Then it Changed America 


lf the United States had not known it before, the late uniamented war years and the ills of rationing taught us 
that we are “A Car Traveling People”. But the automobile has been not only a means of transportation to 
America, but the cause of a vast social change whose evidences all do not appear upon the surfaces of our 
lives. Every facet of our complex machine civilization reflects in some way the transitions in our way of life 
occasioned by the swift universal transportation we, more than any other nation, have enjoyed. It is with that 
in mind that National Petroleum News reproduces this week Franklin M. Reck’s “A Car Traveling People” with 
the hope that it brings to readers a fuller consciousness of America’s part in the development of the automotive 
industry and the automobile’s part in the development of America. Through our machine-sense, we have just 
conquered the worst combination of world enemies in our national history; through our use of the machines of 
peace, we can add to the grandeur of our country’s future. The story begins on page 37. 
























EXACT GALLONAGE MEASUREMENT 










































































In the marketing of petroleum products small errors 
can readily accumulate into large unaccountable short- 
ages and losses. To keep gallonages in constant check 


requires the consistently accurate measurement and 



































recordings of Brodie positive displacement Meters. 
Designed for every field of petroleum service Brodie 
Meters are available in a range of sizes to fit your every 
vr ° 2 . o ° { 
a need. There’s no meter like a Brodie Meter for dependa- | 
= PETROLEUM METERING EXCLUSIVELY oe sada | 
Se ' bly accurate service. Write today for full details, stating 
Seg ' ' 
oe your requirements. 
a : [ 
iy r _— - * 
RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC., 9506/5: ST.,, OAKLAND 8, ¢ 
Division Offices: CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK CITY?59 E. VAN 
BUREN, CHICAGO 5-302 SOUTH PEARL ST, DALLAS 1, TEXAS —_— 
164 JACKSON, SEATTLE 4, WASH. + 2101 S. SAN PEDRO, LOS iQ 


ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA. 
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steel drums, built as specified, 


“to be equipped with ViseGrip Closures”’ 


HE advantages of the leakproof, a/l- 
steel VisEGRIP CLOSURES are avail- 
able to you with complete convenience. 
Every drum manufacturer in the United 
States has a stock of VisEGRIP CLOSURES 
and is equipped to build them into your 


drums with Rieke dies. 


When you specify VisEGrip CLOSURES you 
will get substantially more than the ordi- 
nary product protection of other closures. 


Drums that are equipped with VisEGRIP 


CLOsURES have tremendous margins of safety. 


Careful consideration will discard closures 
that do not back their claims of safe, leak- 
proof deliveries with engineering evidence 
and traffic tests. The principle on which 
ViseEGRiIP CLosuREs are built into steel 
drums—lock the drum metal within a pow- 
erful vise—that summarizes our engineezing 
evidence. Drop and high-pressure loaded 
drums without getting a closure leak—that 


summarizes our traffic tests. 


We urge you to consider fully the value of the positive 


The ViseGRIP Closure is the all-steel 
closure. It seals the drum by locking the 
drum metal tightly in a vise.... The drum 
becomes part of the ViseGriIP Closure and 
has a single, superior seal. 


Drums with ViseGrip Closures 





Product Protection 


in VisEGRIP CLOSURES when you order your next drums. 


If the story of the installation and operation of 
VisEGRIP CLOSURES 


is not available to you for reference when ordering drums, 


please ask us for that story. 


Wis—EGrRIpP 


CLOSURES 


developed and produced for more than 20 years by 





are sealed and safe... | RIEKE METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Holbrook Thayer Ashton, who was 
clected president of the Twenty-Five Year 
Club during the A.P.I. convention in Chi- 
cago Nov. 13, is not tall, but he casts 
a long shadow. 

He has covered the “oil front” for 
more than 30 years in the Mid-Continent 
area. And if “Ash” had nothing else to 
show for his activities over this period, 
the hundreds of warm friendships that 
have grown from his oil industry life 
could be chalked up as a high reward 
for his work. 

Those who have visited Mr. Ashton at 
the Lubrite division of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. in St. Louis, of which he is 
general manager, have seen visual evi- 
dence of his friend-making ability in the 
form of a gallery of almost 400 auto- 
graphed pictures of the industry’s leaders 
—all of whom are his personal friends. 
These pictures are in a special gallery ad- 
joining his office. 

Mr. Ashton’s oil career has been one of 
constant progress since he joined the 
industry in 1913 as assistant engineer of 
the C olumbus Gas & Fuel Co., at 
Columbus, O., at the age of 22. (This 
company was a part of the Ohio Cities 
Gas Co., which later became Pure Oil 
Co.). 

While with that company, he became 
interested in “casinghead” gasoline, and 
made a detailed report in 1916 on the 
situation throughout the Mid-Continent. 
The next year he was made assistant 
division manager, and was the co- 
designer with C. B. Watson of the then 
largest compression casinghead gasoline 
plant in existence. 

Three years later he was one of the 
organizers of the Assn. of Casinghead 
Manufacturers which later, with the 
American Gas Assn., became the Natural 
Gasoline Assn. of America. He was chair- 
man of the first membership committee, 
the first specifications committee, and 
coined the name “natural gasoline” in- 
stead of “casinghead gasoline” because 
the latter term was in bad repute from 
iccidents resulting from “wild” material. 

In 1922 Mr. Ashton left Pure to be- 
come vice president and general man- 
ager for Lubrite Refining Co. Here he 
converted the refinery at East St. Louis 
to a gasoline skimming and _ cracking 
plant, and was one of the collaborators 
in improving the Fleming Cracking 
Process. He was active in the affiliation 
of Lubrite with Socony-Vacuum in 1929, 
becoming president and general manager 
of Lubrite Refining Corp. When Lubrite 
Refining Corp. became the Lubrite divi- 
sion of Socony-Vacuum in 1935, Mr. 
Ashton was made division manager. 

In addition to his successful company 
management problems and the develop- 
ment of new refining processes, Mr. Ash- 
ton has found time to take active part in 
numerous industry activities. 

In 1933 the old NRA absorbed his 


attention. He served on many commit- 
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Holbrook Thayer Ashton 


tees, including: Marketing and Refining 
Committee of the P. & C. Committee, 
Region 3; Chairman, State Stabilization 
Committee, P. & C. Committee, Region 3; 
Chairman of Labor Committee, P. & C 
Committee, Region 3; General Stabiliza- 
tion Committee, P. & C. Committee, 
Region 3. He was also a member of 
the API committee to determine pur- 
ported gasoline shortages at service sta- 
tions. 

He is the only member of the Western 
Petroleum Refiners Assn. with over a 
quarter of a century unbroken record as 
1 member of the board of directors. He 
has served that 
president, and executive vice president, 


organization as vice 


in addition to being on the executive and 
finance committee. 

Mr. Ashton has served on innumerable 
industry committees. These include: Dist. 
2 PIC chairman of manpower sub-com- 
mittee; crude oil supply sub-committee; 
distribution and marketing committee; 
and temporary supply sub-committee. 

He was one of the organizers of the 
25-Year Club which he now heads, and 
has been active in various committees 
and undertakings of the PAW. 
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BULLETIN 


OPA SUES HICKOK OIL CO. 
CLEVELAND — Through its Toledo 
headquarters, OPA has filed suit for $11,- 
640.90 with an “open-end” clause for a 
further indeterminate amount, against 
Hickok Oil Co., subsidiary of Pure Oil 
Co., alleging over-charging for fuel oil 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, kerosine and gasoline. 
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Lay Your Cards on Public Opinion Table 


Management, Oil Workers Union Urged | 


Administration Offers Companies Chance to Deal on Plant-by- 
Plant Basis Sought Since Beginning; Navy “Embarrassed” By Role 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Management and 
the C.1.O. Oil Workers’ Union were 
ked Nov. 27 by the national Administra- 
m to lay the cards in their months-old 
the table of public 


vage dispute on 
pinion. 

At the time, management was 
fered by government the opportunity 

deal on the plant-by-plant basis on 
hich it has insisted from the beginning. 

Action was taken by Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach, who announced he had 
created a commission of three members, 
“representing the public interest,” to 
seek a solution. The group is composed 
of Dr. Frank Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, chairman, 
Paul Eliel of the Graduate School of Busi- 
Stanford University, and Otto 
Beyer, Washington, D. C., former mem- 
ber of the National Mediation Board. 

Relating that the Navy Department 
had reported it had been unsuccessful in 
“numerous” attempts to persuade man- 
agement and union to resume collective 
bargaining, Secretary Schwellenbach said 
he had issued an order directing members 
of the panel to report to him within 30 
days on its findings and recommendations. 
Those, he said, “shall conform to the wage 
and price stabilization policies contained 
in Executive Orders Nos. 8599 and 9651.” 

His order further directed: 

“The panel shall give the parties to the 
dispute an opportunity to express their 
views on the procedure which shall be 
followed by the panel before considering 
the merits of the dispute, Nothing in this 
order shall be construed as prohibiting 
ny party from presenting its facts and 
data on a plant-by-plant basis or a com- 
pany : 


Same 


- 


hess of 


basis. 


Will Be Made Public 
Presumably, both parties will be re- 
quested to present their cases—books and 
te) the panel for recommendations 
which will not be binding upon the dis- 
putants, but will be made public. Thus, 
just as fact-finding is conducted under the 
Labor Act, judgment of the 
urse either party takes in the light of 
would rest with 


Railway 
the recommendations 
public opinion. 

The Oil Workers International Union 
had “no objection” to baring its books, 
iid its president, O. A. Knight. He was 

k in Washington for the first time 
since the Navy, reluctant to control plants 
seized in the dispute any longer than 

ssary, had failed as signally as had 
Secretary Schwellenbach to get manage- 
ment and union to compose their differ- 
conference. 


“¢ 


S by 


low management felt about opening 
its books could not be immediaely de- 
ermined. However, the announcement of 
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the government’s new plan was held up 
Nov. 26 while Labor Department aides, 
by long distance telephone, canvassed 
companies on details and names involved, 
and the inference here was that the plan 
was generally acceptable to the industry. 

The new proposal grew out of the 
White House-Navy-Labor Department 
conference of Nov. 19, which projected 
into the dispute picture for the first time 
such Administration high-policy men as 
John R. Steelman, special assistant to 
the President for labor problems, Recon- 
version Director John W. Snyder, and 
Stabilization Administrator John Caskie 
Collet. 

Obviously, the decision of the con- 
ferees that the Administration should not 
look longer to the National Labor-Man- 
azement Conference for a_ solution of 
the dispute had been inspired as much 
by increasing “embarrassment” of the 
Navy over its role of oil plant “boss” as 
by continuing pressure from the C.I.O. 

The Navy has consistently exhibited 
an abiding “interest” in every prospect 
for withdrawal from control of the plants. 
And the O.W.1.U. has taken newspaper 
advertising space to press demands that 
the government set up some kind of ma- 
chinery for settlement of the problem. 

Knight, while voicing a disclaimer 
that O.W.1.U. had suggested a fact-find- 
ing commission, expressed the opinion 
that the panel would go to work “imme- 
diately.” 

In the weekly C. 1. O. News, O.W.1.U. 
had declared it had been certain that, 
with Navy seizure, the President would 
“set up machinery to settle the basic 
wage pointing out that “to date 
he has not done so”, and that in “not 
a single instance” had a major oil com- 
pany done more than offer a 15% 
“wage cut.” 


issue”, 


Asked about negotiations since Navy 
control began, Knight said progress had 
been made with only one sizable com- 
pany, Canton Refining Division of the 
Central Pipeline Co., Canton, Ohio, 
which had agreed to a 30% increase, 
although negotiations were “continuing” 
with the Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 
Ashland, Ky. 

While declaring the Canton agreement 
“strengthens our position”, Knight ex- 
pressed doubt major companies would 
be influenced by that compact or by 
“five or six other (small) companies which 
have agreed to the 30% hike which 
O.W.I1.U. has been demanding. 

In the C.I.O. News the Oil Workers 


Union had charged “thousands of strikers 


in properties not seized _ were left 
stranded, with their economic power 
broken”, when “the back of the oil 


workers’ strike was broken”. 
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Ban Out-of-State Load Permits 
To Any Except Licensed Jobbers 


Special to NPN 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — Effective date of 
Minnesota Tax Commission’s recent or- 
der aimed at stricter control of petroleum 
shipments for tax purposes will not be 
Dec. 1, but a later date, it became ap- 
parent this week. 

The order, issued last week, said after 
that date petroleum shipments “originat- 
ing outside the State of Minnesota, or 
pipelines, refineries or river terminals 
in the state can only be received and 
unloaded at stations registered by licensed 
distributors and approved by this depart- 
ment as unloading points.” 

It added stations not having a tank 
wagon in operation cannot qualify as 
unloading points. 

During the war, some trucks were al- 
lowed to by-pass bulk plants and unload 
at different points, making it more diffi- 
cult to follow the loads, a tax division 
official explained. 


Retailers and Unions Discuss 
Station Increase Proposals 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Scheduled for a meeting 
Nov. 28 was the Chicago Gasoline Re- 
tailers and the Truck Drivers and 
Chauffeurs’ Union (A.F.L.) to decide 
Wage increase proposals of the two 
groups. 

Union include a 40 hour 
week, two weeks vacation and holidays 
with pay, overtime for hours other than 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. working day, time-and- 
a-half Saturdays and double-time Sun- 
days, and wage increases amounting to 
slightly more than 50% of scale of present 
contract, a spokesman of the Chicago 
Metropolitan Gasoline Dealers’ Assn. 
said, 

Retailer's proposal is for a 48-hour 
week, work day to include any eight 
hours in 24, one week paid vacation after 
a year’s service—two weeks after five’ 
years, and double-time for any Sunday 
or holiday. 


demands 


Sun Oil Co. Head Asks End to 
Government War Bureaus 


Special to NPN 

CHESTER, Pa. —Immediate elimina- 

tion of all government war agencies and 

bureaus was called for Nov. 27 by 

J. Howard Pew, president of Sun Oil 

Co., in a speech before the service 
clubs of Chester. 
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PAW Sees World Oil 
Demands Growing After 
Reaching Mid-'46 Low 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—PAW’s _ world-wide 
supply survey last week showed world 
petroleum requirements reaching a low 
point in mid-’46 (second or third quar- 
ter) and thereafter increasing steadily, 
but the program division said the kero- 
sine, distillate and residual oil supply 
situation in the next nine months “is like- 
ly to be as tight in meeting unrestricted 
requirements” as it was meeting war’s 
restricted demands, 

Despite decreasing military require- 
ments next year’s steadily increasing de- 
mand is predicted. 

PAW figures showed the partly-esti- 
mated 1945 demand expected to total 6,- 
120,000 b/d petroleum products com- 
pared with a 1946 estimate of 5,684.- 
000 b/d. 

Commenting on the world picture, 
PAW saw gasoline requirements “un- 
usually low in comparison to kerosine, 
distillate and residual oil during the com- 
ing winter. 

In addition, estimates indicate “a more 
uormal relationship between products but 
with a continued high percentage require- 
ment for kerosine and distillates,” 
the winter. 


atter 


To ease short-term prospects over the 
Winter (in kerosine, distillate and residual 
fuel oil) the program division offers the 
following seven suggestions “to 
dustry and others”: 


the in- 


1. That domestic refinery operations be 
maintained at the highest possible crude 
runs, limited only by capacity to store 
gasoline over the winter, with concentra- 
tion on refining of heavy crudes where a 
choice is available. 

2. That foreign operations be main- 
tained at maximum with particular refer- 
ence to utilization of heavy crude 
and maximum fuel oil production during 
the winter. 


oils 


3. That all refiners operate for maxi- 
mum kerosine yields during the winter 
and adjust relative gasoline and distillate 
yield to meet full requirements of the 
latter product. 


4. That military purchases of distillat 
and residual be limited to strictly opera- 


tional requirements after drawing on 
existing stocks wherever possible, and 
postponing any desired stock-building 


until the middle of 1946. 

5. That the Air Forces consider pu 
chasing some 100-octane gasoline beforé 
their stocks are entirely depleted, particu- 
larly in District 3, in order to allow higher 
crude runs and therefore higher kerosine, 
distillate and residual fuel oil production 
during the winter. 

6. That the industry and all purchasers 
of kerosine, distillate, and residual fuel 
oil plan their supplies so as to be able to 
operate on minimum working stocks dur- 
ing the winter. 

7. That foreign purchasers build gaso- 
line stocks and operate on minimum kero- 


4 





siné, distillate, and residual stocks over 
the winter, reversing the procedure dur- 
ing the following summer, 

Interested oil men can obtain PAW’s 
complete demand-requirement 
from the public relations director, Petro- 


survey 


leu Administration 
Interior Building, Washington 25, D. 

The accompanying tables from PA\ 
Program division’s “World-Wide Pet: 
leum Supply Survey” illustrate the sit 
tion. 


























Estimated ‘46 Requirements, Supplies of Petroleum Products, 
World-Wide, Except for Russian Areas 
(Thovsands b/d) 
Mo- Total Distil- Resi- 
100 Other tor All late & dual Total 
Oc- Avia- Gaso- Gaso- Kero- Diesels Fuel Major 
tane tion line lines sine (i) Oil Products 
REQUIREMENTS 
Civilian 
United States 3 20 1,641 1,664 199 511 Q91I 3,285 
Alaska & Hawaii 4 4 ] 3 11 19 
Canada ] 77 78 3 21 22 124 
Mexico ] 20 23 5 6 61 93 
Latin America & 
West Indies ] 66 67 is $s 130 243 
U. K./Eire 120 120 17 51 Si 215 
Northwest Europe (a) l 79 80 16 47 aI 194 
Med. Europe & North 
Africa (b) ] 42 43 9 26 46 124 

‘ West & Central Africa 3 3 l ] 5 

: South & East Africa 18 18 9 24 

: Eastern Med. & 

; Middle East (c) ] 10 11 14 3 29 67 
India & Ceylon 12 12 20 8 15 55 
Australia & New Zealand 2 28 4 12 ] 43 

Far East (d) 2 14 16 13 7 17 63 

Total Civilian tf 97 #2184 2.165 SI7 751 1,821 4,554 
Bunkers for Ocean Vessels 
United States Ports 16 209 225 
Foreign Ports 51 222 273 
Total Bunkers 67 431 498 
Military—Worldwide 138 17 141 2996«=:12~—S—és«920 234 632 
TOTAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS 142 44 22975 2461 329 908 1,986 5,684 
SUPPLIES 
New Supplies 
United States G3 30 1.785 1.878 236 650 1.124 3,888 
Caribbean Area L5 110 133 93 76 442 674 
Eastern Mediter- 
ranean (e) 24 24 14 12 a 102 
Persian Gulf & India (f) 21 5 10] 27 29 83 201 440 
Canada [ ] 75 ae 3 «24 33 137 
Mexico I 19 20 5 11 70 106 
Other Latin America 3 43 7 18 16 114 
U. K. & Western Europe 5 9 64 20 39 27 
Far East (g) 20 20 9 lI 3 64 
Total New Supplies..106 144 9936 2386 323 905 2.038 5,652 
Stock (Draft) or Build-up 
United States 39 39 3) 3) 17 2 
Other (h) (36) 36 3 5 34) 
Total Stock Change (36) 39 75 6) (3) 52 32) 
TOTAL NET 
SUPPLIES 142 44 29275 2461 329 908 1,986 5,684 
(a) Incl. Northern France, Nether- e) Incl. Iraq, Palestine, Syria, and 
lands, Norway, Belgium, Den- Egypt. 
mark. Sweden, and allied zones (f) Incl. Iran, Bahrein Is., Saud 
of occupation in Germany and Arabia, and India. 
Austria. Incl. Netherlands East Indies 
b) Incl. Southern France, Italy, Borneo area, Australia an 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Spain, Por- China. 
tugal. Switzerland, Algeria, Mo- (h) Incl. changes in military stock 
rocco, and Tunisia. worldwide and seasonal changes 
c) Incl. Eastern Med., Aden, Red Sea in foreign civilian stocks. 
area, Iran, & Iraq. (i) Incl. Vaporizing Oil. 
(d) Incl. China, Japan, and liberated 
areas. 
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Some of the key figures currently sharing the spotlight of the Special Senate Committee on Petroleum Resources are 
shown above during hearings, one of whose principal features was the report on transportation given by W. Alton Jones, 
Cities Service Co. president and head of the surplus property subcommittee, who is shown standing, between the charts. 
Similar charts are reproduced in this issue of National Petroleum News in connection with Mr. Jones’ testimony on the 
oil industry's wartime transportation revolution beginning o1 page 18. Seated, left to right, are Chairman Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) of the Senate Committee; Kurt Borchardt, general counsel of the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee’s surplus property subcommittee; and Sen. E. H. Moore (D.-Okla.) 











Summary of Estimated Postwar Product Requirements in Comparison With Wartime Require- 
ments, World-Wide, Russia Excepted 
. (Thousands b/d) 
ANNUAL AVERAGES SEMI-ANNUAL AVERAGES 
_ Partly 
Actual’ Est. Estimated Actual Estimated 
Year Year Year Year Year Ist Half 2nd Half Ist Half 2nd Half 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1945 1945 1946 1946 
By Major Products 
Aviation Gasoline 165 310 566 72 186 640 304 191 183 
Motor Gasoline 1,817 1,673 ,782 2,126 2,275 1,961 2,291 2,210 2,342 
Kerosine 249 253 259 289 329 288 290 336 321 
Distillates & Diesels 723 768 §52 951 908 980 922 949 867 
Residual Fuels 1,607 1,784 2,084 2,282 1,986 2,318 2,245 2,070 1,902 
FOTAL MAJOR PRODUCTS 4.561 4,788 5,543 6,120 5,684 6,187 6,052 5,756 5,615 
By Consumers 
Civilian™ 
United States 3,074 2,833 2,904 3,181 3,285 3,100 3,262 3,278 3,295 
Other West. Hemisphere 102 390 $12 153 179 129 176 173 487 
U. K. & Neutral Europe 137 133 143 170 268 156 185 259 278 
Liberated Europe 72 265 145 253 275 
Middle East, Africa, & Far East 141 137 143 155 194 149 160 188 200 
Liberated Eastern Areas” 7 63 13 61 65 
Total Civilian 3,754 3,493 3.602 1,038 1,554 3,834 4,241 1,512 1,600 
Bunkers for Ocean Vessels 
United States Ports 90 162 935 290 225 322 258 249 202 
Foreign Ports 1S5 170 230 287 273 267 307 277 267 
Total Bunkers 275 332 165 577 498 589 565 526 169 
Military World-wide“ 532 963 1,476 1.505 632 1,764 1,246 718 546 
rOTAL MAJOR PRODUCTS 1.561 1,788 5,543 6,120 5,684 6,187 6,052 5,756 5,615 
1) I des aviation gasoline of below 100-octane grade for the al e periods of 67, 122, 152, 85, 38, 43, & 46, respectively 
2) Includes Indirect Military. 
3) The division by consumers is partly estimated. 
1) Wartime requirements exclude Axis-controlled areas 
| 5) Limited volumes of supplies provided to liberated areas by the military prior to July 1945 are included under Military 
6) The military figures are the requirements indicated after deducting the civilian ard bunker estimates from the total demand 
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pared With Prewar, War Statistics 


(Thousa nds b/d) 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 


SEMI-ANNUAL 


Estimated Postwar Requirements from U. S. Sources for Major Petroleum Products Shown Com- 


AVERAGES 














Partly Esti- 
Actual” Est. maied Actual” Estimated 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Ist Half 2nd Half Ist Half 2nd Half 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1945 1945 1946 1946 
Aviation Gasoline 
100 Octane 33 79 165 365 330 64 490 170 43 84 
Other Aviation 15 17 103 130 18 0 66 30 29 32 
Total 48 126 268 495 378 94 556 200 72 116 
Motor Gasoline‘ 
Civilian” By # 1515 1,240 1,304 1,53 1,641 1,406 1,669 1,573 1,710 
Military & Export 85 64 182 207 183 247 176 188 178 
Total 1,856 1,579 1,422 1,511 1.749 1,824 1,653 1,845 1,761 1,888 
Kerosine 
Civilian™ 191 190 187 190 196 159 206 186 208 190 
Military & Export 9 8 14 19 25 10 19 31 38 42 
Total 200 198 201 209 221 239 225 217 246 232 
Distillates & Diesels 
Civilian® $52 471 4162 485 511 511] 533 155 537 486 
Bunkers for ocean vessels 15 9 15 20 22 16 23 20 16 15 
Military & Export 53 85 128 174 167 135 186 148 144 126 
Total 520 565 605 679 700 662 742 656 697 627 
Residual Fuels 
Civilian® 840 871 920 908 920 911 939 902 939 883 
Bunkers for ocean vessels 133 81 147 215 269 209 299 239 233 187 
Military & [Export 116 192 255 311 275 101 332 217 12! 80 
Total 1,089 1,144 1,322 1,434 1,464 1,221 1,570 1,358 1,293 1,150 
(1) Includes naphthas 
(2) Includes indirect military and bunkers for other than ocean- going vessels. 
(3) During the war a considerable portion of U. S. bunkers was supplied by the Navy from imported stocks 
(4) Partly estimated separation between civilian and military 
Estimated Postwar U. S. Refinery Operations Compared with Prewar and War 
(Thousa nds b d) 
———_———- INPUT — OUTPUT 
Resi- 
Crude O. Raw 100 Other Motor Total Dist. & dual Other 
Total U. S. Oil Mat’ls. Total Octeane Avia. Gaso. Gasoline Kerosine Diesels Fuels Lubes Asph. & Loss 
Prewar—Av. 1941 3861 140 1001 23 35 1790 1848 199 518 938 109 124 265 
War Period—Avy. 1942 3654 158 3812 79 52 147 1610 185 539 983 106 117 272 
1943 3916 175 4091 167 102 1361 1630 199 580 1144 106 109 323 
1944 $551 190 4741 376 128 1475 1979 214 653 1261 112 109 413 
Ist Qtr. 1945 4739 208 4947 184 64 1598 2146 222 687 1317 113 87 375 H 
2nd Qtr. 1945 4892 209 5101 509 61 1595 2165 209 706 1327 123 120 451 
Postwar 3rd Qtr. 1945 
(est.) 1774 210 41984 330 31 1826 2187 219 683 1267 119 138 371 
tth Qtr. 1945 
(est.) 4530 192 722 5 28 1967 2000 236 687 1202 103 112 352 
Ist Qtr. 1946 
(est.) 4105 171 1276 5 28 1698 1731 237 664 1114 98 80 352 
2nd Qtr. 1946 
(est.) 4230 173 1403 SO 29 1759 1868 235 621 1072 108 154 345 
2nd Halt 1946 
(est.) $230 172 4402 84 32 veo 1838 236 647 1051 107 162 351 














National Refining Directors 
Approve Sale of Properties 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—tThe Board of Direc- 

tors of National Refining Co. this week 

approved sale of the company’s oil busi- 

ness and oil properties to Wallace Gilroy 
and Associates. 


The present refining and marketing 
business will be carried on by the new 
owners under the name of “The National 
Refining Co.” The consideration was re- 
ported to be about $3,000,000. 

Officials of the present National Refin- 
ing Co. organization said that they are 
not going out of business, and expect to 
expand their activities in the textile and 
other fields under a new corporate name 
when the deal is completed. This is ex- 


6 





pected to be around the first of the year. 
NPN informed that Mr. Gilroy 
and his associates are planning to improve 
and modernize National’s Findlay, O., 
refinery. The new National Refining Co 
to be developed by Mr, Gilroy and his 
associates, will continue to market under 
National’s brand names of Enarco, White 
Rose and Nareco. An 
program is contemplated. 
Mr. Gilroy, who will head the new 
company, was formerly president of Im- 
perial Refining Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and was later chairman of the executive 
committee of Mid-West Refineries, Inc., 
after Imperial merged with Mid-West. 
He is now president of the Interstate Gas 
Co., and Interstate Pipe Line Co., Lee’s 
Summit, Mo., and is a director of Nashau 
Manufacturing Co., Nashau, N. H. 
National Refining Co. in Jan. 


was 


aggressive sales 


1944, 


sold for a price slightly in excess of net 
book value, its refinery at Coffeyvilk 
Kans., and pipeline system serving th: 
refinery, and other miscellaneous capital 
assets. During 1944 the company als 
sold all its remaining service. statio1 
and bulk plants, with the exception 

one bulk plant and service station. 


Since that time the company’s mark 
ing activities have been carried on pri 
cipally in the states of Ohio, Indiana, II 
and the territ 
along the upper Mississippi River. I 
operations have been through jobbers a: 


nois and Michigan, 


direct to railroads and industrial a 
counts. 
Present officers of National Refini: 


Co. are Albert A. List, president, Lou 
S. Peirce, vice president and _ secretat 
and D. G. Layman, treasurer. 
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Says S. Dakota Gasoline 
Tax Boost Wouldn't Help 
Produce State Revenues 


By NPN Staff Writer 
WATERTOWN, S. D. — An increase 
f South Dakota’s gasoline tax to 5 cents 


von't produce revenue for the 
state. 


more 


Chat is the opinion of J. 
xecutive 


E. Adrian, 
South Dakota 
fransport Assn., at whose annual meet- 
ng here this week W. S. Couch of Couch 
slotor Co., Yankton, was re-elected presi- 
dent. Members of his staff are: J. W. 
\icKeever, Rapid City, vice president, 
Jack Nickes, Yankton, secretary-treas- 
irer; and Mr. Adrian. 


secretary of 


lhe executive secretary said such a 
raise would merely cause increased eva- 
sion through a greater number of refund 
claims and lower rates in adjoining states 
where motorists would go for much of 
their fuel. ; 


He added a survey made by the asso- 
ciation shows the state highway fund 
still needs $7,000,000 to match federal 
highway funds expected in the next five 
years, 

Diverted Funds 

During past years, he pointed out, $9,- 
000,000 gasoline tax funds were diverted 
to the general fund and he urged this 
be transferred back at the rate of $1,000,- 
OOO a year. 

Also suggested was a higher license 
tax, effective when new cars reach the 
highways; present old cars are taxed at 

reduced fee. 

President Couch named a legislative 
committee to study and recommend 
“reasonable and fair” amendments to 
motor vehicle laws. The committee in- 
cludes: Dan Dugan, R. D. Hiil, Lowell 
Crabb, Fred Fankell and M. E. David- 
son, who will work with Associated Mo- 
tor Carriers of South Dakota, South Da- 
kota Oil Men’s Assn., South Dakota Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee and the 
Greater Association of South Dakota, to 
insure harmony. 


Prospect Unpromising 


Mr. Dugan saw the prospect for petro- 
leum transporters as unpromising, add- 
ing business is highly competitive. He 
cited applications for lower railroad 
tank car rates by shippers in Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota and other Western 
trunk lines territory, including the new 
proposal by Cosden Petroleum Corp. for 
in 8c ewt. reduction on gasoline for 
Group 3. 

Railroads, he pointed out, are in oppo- 
ition to reductions in transport rates to 
equalize competitive costs; their argu- 
nent is trucks render a superior service 
by making direct deliveries. 

Mr. Dugan expressed appreciation for 
ll oil company support of transports 
since the end of the war, but he warned 
transports will suffer if rates get “too 
far out of line.” 


Common carrier transporters applying 
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for permanent ICC permits are anticipat- 

ing difficulty getting them. Very few 

such permits have been issued thus far. 
Raised Question 

The question was raised whether or 
not ICC would continue issuing tem- 
porary permits until permanent permits 
could be obtained. 

Raised also was the South Dakota 
Wage and Hours Law affecting drivers. 
Break-down delays en route or delayed 
unloading sometimes hampers drivers 
trving to maintain the present 12-hour 
limit, which should be changed to match 
the 16-hour ICC regulation, transporters 
say. Some complain tires and parts are 
harder to get since ODT aid was discon- 
tinued. 


Trade Outlook Bright 
For S. Dakota Jobbers 


By Earl Lamm 
NPN Staff writer 

WATERTOWN, S. D.—A minimum 
of strikes and labor difficulties here helped 
inspire a maximum of business optimism 
at the South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men’s Assn.’s annual meeting this week. 

The association adopted a_ six-point 
progressive program and planned closer 
co-operation with other state associa- 
tions and committees to develop a har- 
monious over-all business picture. 

The association asked simplification of 
refund procedure for the federal l'2c 
tractor fuel tax; continued opposition to 
unnecessary regulatory laws; furthered 
efforts to repeal federal gasoline and 
lubricating oil taxes. 

Local dealers in each city were ad- 
vised to form dealer-jobber groups to op- 
pose unfair ordinances. Association direc- 
tors were told to act as a committee to 
confer with the state director of licensing 
on any proposed amendment to the re- 
fund section of the Motor Fuel Tax Law 
which would require a state invoice sys- 
tem similar to Nebraska’s. 

New president is Fred E. Fankell, 
Puritan Oil Co., Rapid City; vice presi- 
dents, Ed Botteicher, Highmore, and J. 
W. McKeever, Rapid City; new directors, 
A. L. Hammersand, Arlington, S. D., 
Community Oil Co.; R. D. Hill, South 
Dakota ‘Transporters’ Assn., Yankton; 
E. B. Kast, Seneca; re-elected directors, 
Julius Hansen, Centerville; S$, L. Hjerm- 
stad, Wallace; and Herbert Peterson, 
Webster. 


Arkansas Hits Federal Role in 
Control of State's Gas Supply 


NEW ORLEANS, La. — Arkansas’ 
place in the sun of the Federal Power 
Commission investigation of the natural 
gas industry can be described in one 
paragraph: 

That state is opposed to federal en- 
croachment on state’s rights in the regu- 
lation of natural resources. 

However, as the Arkansas hearing 
ended and tired FPC examiners and 
commissioners recessed until Texas hear- 
ings begin in Houston next January, 


Louisiana’s argument over out of-state 
piping of gas still lingered on. 

Opposition arose to the Louisiana state 
officials’ request that gas not be piped 
out of the state to commonwealths where 
other sources of fuel are available. 

J. D, Caruthers, Lisbon Field oil and 
gas operator came forward with a state- 
ment bearing signatures of 185 gas 
lands owners in opposition to that policy. 
He was supported by Harvey G. Fields 
of Farmerville. 

Complaint came from A. W. Phillips, 
North Louisiana operator, that uncer- 
tainty over FPC’s policy on piping gas 
out of the state had delayed his nego- 
tiations for piping 50,000,000 cu. ft. daily 
additional gas from the state; he did not 
name the pipeline companies with which 
he said he had contracts, however. 

C. B. Spooner of Shreveport, La., a 
consulting geologist, attacked Louisiana 
state experts’ contentions the state had 
17 trillion cu. ft. of gas reserves; rather, 
he said, the figure should be 19 trillion, 
which he estimates as a 28-year supply. 

Mr. Spooner also declared the state’s 
known reserves have been set up by ex- 
ploration due to building up the market 
and maintained it is likely further ex- 
ploration will add an undetermined 
amount to known reserves. 


Two 100-Octane Plants Offered 


For Sale or Lease by RFC 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—RFC has offered for 
sale or lease government built 100-oct- 
ane aviation gasoline plants operated by 
Southport Petroleum Co. of Delaware 
near Texas City, Tex., and by Premier 
Oil Refining Co., at Cotton Valley, La. 
The Southport plant produced 100,- 
000 bbls. of 100-octane per month, and 
the Premier plant 2,152 b/d. Southport’s 
plant occupies 35 acres, has 19 build- 
ings, and 26,000 square feet of floor 
space. Premier's plant occupies 31 3/5 
acres, has 12 buildings, and 22,000 
square feet of floor space. 





Says .3c Fuel Oil Rise to Go 
Unless Enough Hardship Cases 


By NPN Staff Writer 
WATERTOWN, S. D.—Addressing 
the S. D. Independent Oil Men’s Assn. 
F. B. Caldwell, secretary of the dis- 
tribution division of Oil Heat Insti- 
tute, said MPR 88 is now being re- 
vised by OPA and the .3c increase in 
fuel oil price ceilings, originally al- 
lowed for rationing costs, may be per- 
manently eliminated in some areas un- 
less enough distributors prove hard- 
ship cases, 

Mr. Caldwell suggested distributors 
having genuine hardship claims sup- 
port them with comparative profit and 
loss statements for years ending June 
30, 1941 and June 30, 1945 or for 
other comparable periods. Such state- 
ments, he said, should be sent immedi- 
ately to OPA regional office. 




















Washington—By Herbert Yocom 


Fact-Finding Group Would Keep Oil-Wage Failure Blame From Truman 


WASHINGTON—The sole, though un- 
announced, purpose behind the expected 
(as this was written) early appointment 
of a fact-finding committee to investigate 
and report on the oil wage dispute will be 
that of moving the 
Truman Administra- 
tion off the hot spot. 

In other words, 
the objective is to 
turn the blame for 
any failure to settle 
the controversy away 
from the White 
House and onto the 
backs of oil man- 
agement and _ labor, 
where it certainly 
will be placed should 
either or both parties 
to the dispute balk 
at the findings of such an impartial 
tribunal. (See late story on page 3.) 





Mr. Yocom 


The device of the fact-finding commis- 
sion is one that has been employed suc- 
cessfully many times in the past under 
the Railway Labor Act. Seldom, how- 
ever, have the issues involved been as 
fundamental as those involved in the oil 
wage case. Thus, whatever conclusions 
may be reported by the proposed com- 
mittee easily could be foredoomed to 
failure, with someone almost certain to 
come out of the ensuing public melee 
with a black eve that will last for a long, 
long time—and we definitely do not mean 
the Truman Administration. 

For the Administration then will be in 


Midwest—By Earl Lamm 


the position of being able to say to the 
public that it had taken the most reason- 
able possible measure to bring manage- 
ment and labor together, and that the 
blame, therefore, rests not with Mr. Tru- 
man but with those who refuse to go 
along with the impartial findings of this 
public-minded committee. 


o o 


CLAIMS JAM PAW: Refiners’ claims 
under the aviation gasoline reimburse- 
ment plan for payment of losses resulting 
from adoption of high cost production 
methods authorized by PAW are expect- 
ed to total well over $100,000,000. 

About 20 employes in PAW’s Refining 
Division now are processing claims, but 
paper work involved is so huge that the 
job may not be completed before the 
end of January, a month behind schea- 
ule. Claims cover a period from July 
30, 1942, to end of the war. Complicat- 

g attempts at settlement is the fact 
that many have had to be sent back 
to claimants for revision and adjustment, 


in 


some so extensive that the claim must 
be completely reworked. 


2 o o 


STRAW IN WIND?: Chairman Can- 
10n, of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, thinks there should be 
supervising agency somewhere (in gov- 
ernment) which would know, and which 
would study, and which would recom- 
” conservation policies to be pur- 


“« 
some 


mend 


sued with respect to natural resources 

The interest of the Missourian, whi 
occupies a most influential position by 
reason of his hold on the congressional 
purse strings, is a result of Secretary 
Ickes’ recent statement in American Mag- 
azine that the U. S. is becoming a “have- 
not” nation in oil and ’other minerals. 
Observes Mr. “Apparently 
there have been no recommendations 
coming in recently and none of our leg- 


Cannon: 


islative committees are in receipt of re- 
ports which might indicate the alarming 
situation to which the Secretary of the 
Interior refers.” 


AROUND AND ABOUT: Federal! 
Power Commission apparently expects 
to conclude its natural gas investigation 
by next Oct. 1, having informed Con 
gress that it will have no need after 
that date for the employes hired to work 
on that project . . . Interior Department’s 
General Land Office wants to dig ou! 
from under the backlog of 138,000 t 
15,000 public land lease applications, 
most of them oil and gas, on its books; 
has asked Congress for additional help 
so that it can get current again 
House Appropriations Committee has 
voted $12,300 to re-establish six posi- 
tions in Washington office of the Petro- 
leum Conservation (Hot Oil) Division 
Jobs have been vacant for the past 
four years. 


Rising Competition for Midwest Gasoline Market Having Variety of Effects 


CHICAGO — Heightening compcti- 
tion in the gasoline market in the Mid- 
west is taking on several new features, 
with still others in prospect and now in 
the conversational stage. 

Industry repre- 
sentatives who at- 
tended the South- 
western Freight Bu- 
Trunk Line Commit 
Tank Line Commit- 
tee meeting in St 
Louis 10 days ago 
at which Douglas 
Orme, traffic man- 
ager for Cosden, 


presented a proposal 





for an 8c cwt reduc- 
tion in tank car rates 
on gasoline shipped 
from the Southwest 
to the Middle West, say that opposition is 
coming from some unexpected sources 

the large independent oil companies, who 
during the war gained entrance to com- 


Mr. Lamm 


mon carrier pipelines. Only one major 
oil company representative spoke up at 
the meeting—Standard of N. J.—and 
that was merely to ask that if the reduc- 
tion were granted that it be made to ap- 
ply to shipments from Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and Louisiana where that company 
has subsidiary interests. 

The fact that major pipeline company 
representatives stayed away in droves 
r were silent during the meeting, lends 
strength to the belief that they were 
letting their newest customers in thei: 
pipelines carry the ball for them at the 
preliminary hearing. They can be ex 
pected to appear when the hearing proper 
ikes place. An announcement of the 
late is expected within the next 10 days 

two weeks. 


So far, say several small refiners and 
marketers, the railroads have not regis 
tered any serious objections to the pro 
posed reduction. They point out that 
the railroads are fully aware that some 





thing must be done. The railroads ar¢ 
in much the same position as the non 
Both want to recover 
their Middle West business from which 
they became divorced during the war 
emergency because of ODT Order 7 re- 
stricting tank car shipments into this 
area and PAW Directive 65 zoning sup- 
ply and distribution. Both of these reg- 
ulations have since been canceled, and 
the increased number of river and pipe- 
line terminals leaves very few small areas 


pipeline refiners. 


where rails have a rate advantage. <Ac- 
ding to the Cosden count, only 4§ 
suit of 695 county seat cities in the Da 
kotas. Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Nort! 
ern Missouri, Northern Michigan, Wis 
consin, Illinois and Indiana, give all 
rail shippers favorable rates compared 
with pipeline-rail or pipeline-truck com 
binations. 

The 8c ecwt. proposed reduction in 
rail rates was figured at 52 points, or 2 
fraction over 4c per gallon, which wouid 
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ipproximately split the difference of lc 
veighted average that the pipelines now 
ive to their terminals. Transport or 
iil distribution costs from the terminals 
) final destination are calculated to ab- 
rb the extra %c and make the tank 
ars, Which make direct deliveries to 
ulk plants, competitive on a wider 
isis. Rail rates still would not match 
ose of pipelines at pipeline terminal 
oints. 

In answer to the question of how can the 
iilroads give the 8c reduction amounting 
») 18% to 20%, it was pointed out 
hat they are now doing it on fuel oil, 
vhich has a lower tank car rate than 
asoline. The Cosden schedule makes 
this comparison on shipments from Group 
} to Chicago, for example: The distance, 
683 miles; present distillate rate, 29c; 
ox car shipment of petroleum products, 
packages, 40c; and the proposed gaso- 
ine rate, 28c. Revenue per car of dis- 
tillate was figured at $173.95; on box 
urs, $104, and on the proposed gaso- 
line rate, $149.80. The pipeline tariff 
to Chicago is 2le ewt., and the present 
tank car, 36c. 


The above tank car revenue figures 
vere based upon an 8106-gal. car, which 
filled with distillate weighed 59,984 Ibs.: 
with gasoline weight was 53,500 Ibs. 
ind a box car of packaged products 
weighed 26,000 Ibs. 

Another phase of the gasoline market 
situation is additional reports concern- 








PIPELINES 





NPN Writers at Three Vital Points 


Discuss the 


Industry's problems 








ing lower prices and more jobbers who 
decline to purchase recycled gasoline 
now that there is an ample supply of the 
refinery product. A refinery representa- 
tive pointed out Saturday that this split 
in grades is likely to be intensified as 
the octane rate steps up with the com- 
ing of new cars. He placed the gaso- 
line plant maximum at about 80 or 83 
octane, A.S.T.M., and said that some 
major companies were using the research 
method on Ethyl, which gives it 85 9c- 
tane—something the gasoline plants can- 
not match. But, he added, the govern- 
ment accepted re-cycled products at “80 
octane all purpose” during the war and 
that product is here to stay. Eventually. 
it may be classified as regular, but since 
there are now no separate pipelines to 
transport it or separate bulk plant stor- 
age for it, another problem comes up. 





Frank P. S. Glassey Ill 

Due to illness, Frank P. S. Glassey 
was unable to write his weekly “At- 
lantic Coast” column for NPN. He is 
expected to resume his writing next 
week. 











Main objection to re-cycled products 
he gave was the loss in car mileage of 
about 10% compared with refinery gaso- 
line. 

A third phase in marketing, is, or like- 
ly will be, the return of motorist to a 
greater use of regular gasoline. Rationed 
only three gallons a week, motorists de- 
manded the best premium and did not 
mind paying the difference. But on pres- 
ent consumption of 10 to 20 gals. a 
week and the octane of regular returned 
to 75 normal, many motorists are ex- 
pected to lower their sights. 


Some blending naphthas, widely used 
last spring until PAW stopped it, are 
now being shipped. 

A fourth phase in the picture, is cur- 
rent major company advertising, which 
makes no factual misstatements but 
leaves an incorrect impression on the 
public mind, according to reactions we 
have heard. It says that components 
of 100-octane gasoline are being used 
in their premium. That fact is not ques- 
tioned, but the mind always jumps a little 
ahead of the facts and the impression is 
left that purchasers are getting “big 
bomber” gasoline, which is not wholly 
true so far as we can learn. 





Union Bursts Into Print; Contends It Fights For 


American Standard of Living, Purchasing Power 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—tThe Oil Workers In- 

ternational Union (C.I.O.) burst flam- 

boyantly into print last week with its 

version of the current wage controversy 
in the petroleum industry. 


{ pamphlet, “FACTS—About the 
Wage Dispute in the Oil Industry” went 
forth to members of Congress, ranking 
government leaders and prominent pub- 
lic figures and was distributed by union 
locals to editors, ministers, business men 
ind other key community individuals. 
It purported to “lay the facts on the 
table” and was reproduced in the Nov. 
International Oil Worker 
which also reprinted the Toledo Union 
Journal’s editorial “Whose Navy?” and 
the text of the full-page advertisement 
used in the Washington Post Nov. 5, 
titled, “An Open Letter to President 
Truman. . . We'd Like to Practice What 
You Preach.” 

In the pamphlet the union’s disclaimer 
of a “purely idealistic struggle in be- 
alf of the public welfare” led the text. 

However, the union maintained it was 
fighting to preserve living standards. 


15 issue of 


The war record of American labor is 
raced at some length, the O.W.I.U. 
ointing to its sacrifices under wage- 
freeze orders after the Little Steel For- 
mula went into effect, although a 20%c 
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raise before that was admitted. In con- 
trast, the union writers attempt to cite 
the figures of their own economists to 
indicate a cost-of-living increase of 50% 
above 1941. 

“Bound by their no-strike pledges,” 
the writers continue. “Oil workers saw 
prices climb twice as fast as wages.” 

Were “Fairy Tales” 

The pamphlet mentions attempts to 
inflame service men and women against 
high-paid war workers but says veterans 
returning home find “that the fairy tales 
about war wages were —just fairy tales.” 

The union’s postwar wage policy is 
described as something of a sacrifice, 
the writers claiming unions would have 
been justified in “a demand for return 
to the 36-hour week, called for by our 
contracts.” 

Then the claim for take-home pay 
rates for reduced hours is made. Says 
the pamphlet: 

“It has been almost impossible for 
this union, in the face of a hostile press 
more concerned with oil company prof- 
its than oil worker wages, to drive home 
the point that we are not asking for a 
30% increase in wages, but a 30% up- 
ward adjustment of wage rates to prevent 
a 30% cut in wages.” 

Refinery wages are cited as an ex- 
ample, the union maintaining that a re- 
finery worker making $3434 a year in 





May, 1945, must now take a $792.48 
slash, which the writers term a con- . 
tribution “to the quaint theory that wage 
cuts and lowered living standards pro 

vide a sound basis for prosperity.” 


Fear ‘Hoover Era’ Return 


Admitted is the fact oil workers “in 
taking this stand are “fighting selfishly 
for their families’ and brings a dire 
warning of a return to the Hoover era 
if the asked-for wage increase is not 
granted. 

The concluding editorial paragraph is 
to the effect that unions “have been 
penalized for their co-operation,” stress- 
ing the Truman order authorizing Navy 
seizure of plant.” 

Something of this same angle is 
touched upon in the Toledo Union Jour- 
nal article, which denounces use “of 
armed forces as_ strikebreakers.” 

It says workers are being laid off by 
Toledo companies to attempt to force 
the 40-hour work week, in spite of Navy 
promises there would be no such lay- 
offs. Claims the editorial: 

“To maintain collective bargaining 
under such conditions is difficult if not 
impossible, with the union finding it- 
self in the position of attempting to 
reason things out with a gun stuck in 
its back. 

It concludes: 

“We liked the Navy. better when it 
was fighting for the people of this country 
instead of for management and against 
the workers. Whose Navy is it any- 
how?” 








Tax-Exempt Co-Ops Socialistic, Bank Officer 
Claims, as Farm Group Expands Its Refinery 


Special to NPN 

MT. VERNON, Ind—Do tax-exempt 
co-operatives tend toward a socialistic in- 
dustrial and business setup? 

That is the crux of a “tempest in an oil- 
can” set off here following disclosures by 
the Treasury Department of financial 
conditions in tax-exempt co-ops. Adding 
fuel to the fire of controversy is the state- 
ment by Marvin J. Briggs, vice president 
of Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operative 
Assn, Inc., that the association’s oil re- 
finery here will pay for itself in one year 
and show a 25% profit, after expansion 
is included. 

Addition of new cracking, polymeriza- 
tion and treating units is planned with 
retention of the original skimming plant. 

He told Bedford, Ind., Kiwanians the 
original investment was $200,000 and 
expansion will cost $350,000. Pipelines 
extend to Posey County points, to Illinois 
and Kentucky. The plant now makes 
125% his figures showed. He maintained 
the co-op organization “gives the farmer 
better gasoline,” and added: 

“Nobody wants to see the price of gaso- 
line cut 22%.” 

Replying to an earlier discussion of 
tax-exempt co-ops by Joseph E. Kelley, 
secretary of the Mt. Vernon People’s Bank 
and Trust Co., Mr. Briggs maintained 
“large co-operatives are perfectly willing 
to pay federal income tax. Competitors of 
the co-ops do not want them to pay the 
tax.” 

Mr. Kelley accused co-operatives of 
becoming a tax-favored monopoly, tend- 
ing toward socialism. He had informed 
Bedford Kiwanians: 

Stick to Original Job 

“If the Farm Bureau will stick to its. 
original purposes and bend its efforts to- 
ward the improving of the business of 
farming, the social life of farmers and 
the marketing of their products, (it) will 
be a force for good.” 

This week, Mr. Kelley used full-page 
newspaper advertising in southern In- 
diana newspapers to ask Mr. Briggs: 

“Why Do the Co-ops Oppose Paying 
Federal Tax — if They are Willing to 
Pay Income Taxes?” 

In further charges against Mr. Briggs, 
the bank secretary rebutted statements 
made by the co-op leader thus: 

“(He says) large co-operatives are 
willing to pay federal taxes. Then why are 
they spending large sums to keep the law 
from being repealed?” 

“(He says) no corporation has to pay 
federal taxes. Not if you socialize this 
nation; (then there will be) none, except 
co-operatives.” 

“The national Tax Equality Assn. is 
trying to destroy co-operatives, ( Briggs 
claims), This association is a_ statistical 
organization that is digging up the data 
on co-operatives and giving the informa- 
tion to the public.” 

Mr. Kelley answered Briggs’ statement 
that “our competitors do not want us to 
pay federal taxes” by saying, the Farm Bu- 
reau should tell the public if members of 
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the Tax Equality Assn. are competition 
and why they desire equalized taxes for 


CO-ODPs. 


Mr. Kelley, a former public school 
principal, labels the Briggs statements 
purposely insincere, “voiced to express 
more persuasively the social philosophies 
which the word co-operative permits.” 


Congress Keeps Eye on Farm 
Vote, Probably Won't Tax Co-ops 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Biennial elections of 
Congressmen are in the offing, and the 
fact that most legislators need the farm 
vote appears to preclude any Congression- 
al action to tax farm co-operatives, the 
only type of co-operative now exempt 
under the Internal Revenue Code. 

It is almost certain, however, that 
taxation on non-profit and tax-exempt 
organizations will be reviewed when 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
meets in January to work out a new tax 
bill. 

Pressure in this direction is being 
brought to bear by the National Tax 
Equality Assn., spearheaded by  ex- 
Representative John W. Boehne Jr., of 
Indiana, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee for many years. 


Extensive studies of the problem have 
been made both by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, which 
has a_ statistical report on tax-exempt 
organizations in the hands of the govern- 
ment printer, and the House Small 
Business Committee, which conducted 
extensive hearings last spring and now 
is preparing a report. 


Co-op representatives here are not too 
concerned about the matter, however; 
they say less than 50% of all farm 
co-ops now take advantage of the tax 
exemption privilege. Many think it 
would restrict their operations too much, 
and leave them open to charges of un- 
fair competition. 

It is pointed out that individual mem- 
bers of the co-ops pay taxes on the patron- 
age refunds, which Congress would have 
to tax if it taxed anything, and con- 
tended that the solution to the problem 
lies in giving corporations tax credit for 
taxes which its stockholders pay on their 
dividends. 

Co-op spokesmen say also that pro- 
prietorships and partnerships are not taxed 
as organizations and that to tax co-ops 
would be to place them at a competitive 
disadvantage. 


In support of this stand, Commerce 
Department figures are cited which show 
that 86% of the 2,616,000 wholesale 
and retail businesses in 1940 were either 
proprietorships or partnerships, 138 1/2% 
were corporations, and only 1/2% were 
co-operatives. 


As a further argument, the co-ops 
maintain they can thrive only where 


“sharp practices” have forced their or- 
ganization, and that non-co-ops can 
prevent formation of co-ops by offering 
good service at a fair price. 

Congressmen generally have been re 
luctant to express themselves as favor 
ing taxation of farm _ co-ops, sinc 
most of them need the farm vote t 
stay in office. The majority of then 
hope secretly the matter will not b 
brought before them for decision. 

Consumer co-operatives—National Co 
operatives, Inc., The Co-operative Leagu 
of the U.S.A., and National C 
operatives Finance—have two Washing 
ton representatives, John Carson, ex 
newspaperman and secretary to Senat 
James Couzens of Michigan from 192 
to 1936, and Ludwig Anderson, form: 
manager of Head of Lakes REA C 
operative in Superior, Wis. 





Farm co-operatives — _  represente: 
principally through the National Counc 
of Farmer Co-operatives—have _ thei: 
main office in Washington, with fou: 
full-time employes on the NCFC payroll 
here. They are John H. Davis, execu 
tive secretary; William Heckendom 
assistant secretary; John Riggle, econ 
mist, and Morris Wieting, special assis 
tant. 

NCFC has 100 member co-operatives 
which are owned by 4,600 local co 
operatives—slightly less than half the 
10,500 co-ops of all types now in exis 
tence in the U.S. NCFC represents 
1,750,000 farmers, although member 
ship of affiliated organizations _ totals 
2,500,000, since many farmers belong to 
more than one co-operative. 


Fuel Oil, Heating Equipment to 
Be Stressed At N.P.M. Meeting 


Special to NPN 
LINCOLN, Neb. — Jobbers in this 
state are receiving numerous inquiries 
from farmers, rural schools and residents 
of small towns about installations for 
automatic oil heat, according to H. H 
Hahn, executive secretary, Nebraska 
Petroleum Marketers, Inc. In order to 
give jobbers information and to answer 
them fully, fuel oil and heating equip- 
ment will be emphasized at the annual 
convention to be held in Omaha on 
Dec. 4, 5 and 6, Mr. Hahn said. Two 
speakers will discuss the subject. Paul 
D. Williams, petroleum technologist of 
the Western Petroleum Refiners Assn.., 
Tulsa, will talk on burning oils for domes 
tic use, and W. A. Matheson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Division of Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Bloomington, IIl., will tell 
about the latest in oil heat equipment. 
Warren C. Platt, editor, NATIONAI 
PETROLEUM News, will cover his obser 
vations overseas and touch on the latest 
news of the domestic oil situation. Les 
Allman, vice president, Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., will suggest “Plow, Plant, Push and 
Pray” for continuation of private enter- 
prise in the American way. Director 
Robert E. Allen of the Information De 
partment, American Petroleum Institute 
will discuss public relations from the 
standpoint of the local oil man. 
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Independents Face Danger That FTC May Try 


To Set Price Brackets for Oil Distributing 


IFFERENCES of opinion among Independent jobbers as 

to the effect of the recent Federal Trade Commission de- 

ision against the Standard of Indiana, in which sale of gaso- 

ne to retail price sellers at jobber prices is condemned, con- 

firm the wisdom of the National Council of Independent Petro- 

um Assns., organization of presidents of state jobber associa- 

tions, in seeking further light. The Council has asked the Com- 

nission to clarify its decision that a special committee might 

tudy the effects further. The Ohio Petroleum: Marketers 
{ssociation has done the same. 

The great danger before the Independent jobber is that the 
FTC may be launched on an effort to classify the oil distribut- 
ing business and to set price brackets according to its own 
ideas and to make all jobbers fit into these brackets regardless 
f the damage that might be done any of them. The Federal 
frade Commission has never been known as a _ particularly 
conseivative body. Today it may be suspected of trying to 
compete with the other agencies and radicals of the Washing- 
ton administration in order to have a place in the sun. If the 
FTC does not get such a place, it is possible its members may 
feel they will be criticized or displaced by other government 
machinery. 

The Commission seems to have ruled that one who sells any 
gasoline at all at retail through his own outlets cannot be al- 
lowed to buy at a jobber price no matter how large and im- 
portant bulk plants he may have. It would appear that the 
jobber, to conform to FTC thinking, must get rid of his own 
stations or else be satisfied to conduct his gasoline business on 
a retail margin, no matter how much of it he puts through his 
bulk plant. 


One of Jobber’s Strongest Points 


lo force the jobber to give up direct ownership and opera- 
tion of his retail outlets is to take from him one of his strongest 
d most efficient factors. It is the personal and intimate con- 
ict between the jobber as owner and his own service stations 
that make for their highest operating efficiency, an efficiency 
in actual selling that major companies have found hard to meet 
vhen going through dealers, even though they own the dealer’s 
station. The reason is that the dealer is an Independent op- 
erator and does not have the same responsibility to the own- 
ig company as the jobber who lives right there in town. 
Also jobber practice seems to vary over the country. One 
bbers’ organization, the Michigan state association, which ap- 
ves without qualification the FTC ruling, seems to be in a 
iritory, according to statements of the members, where job- 
On the other 
id we believe in almost every other area jobbers operate 


rs directly operate few if any retail stations. 





| READERS’ comments and opinions will be much 
| appreciated by Warren C. Platt, NPN’s Editor and 
Publisher, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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many of their stations, even all of them in some cases. In 
these areas many have tried exclusive dealer operation and 
have found it unsatisfactory. The question naturally arises 
then why should a ruling which may suit Michigan jobbers be 
fitted onto the practices of these other jobbers in other areas? 


Direct Distribution Will Increase 


The difficulty of fitting a federal ruling to every one the 
country over in any business today is rather apparent and par- 
ticularly so as to this ruling on gasoline distribution. There 
are not only the differing and entirely legitimate practices of 
jobbers as to operating their stations, but there is also the 
giowth in direct distribution of gasoline from a refinery or 
pipeline or marine bulk terminal to retail service stations. As 
these terminals increase in number and as gallonage at many 
retail stations increases and thus warrants and even requires 
larger and larger storage at the stations, direct distribution will 
increase, regardless of any hardship it may cause to some indi- 
viduals. We are aware that in some states jobbers have fought 
proposed laws to permit larger tank trucks lest such trucks carry 
a jobber’s price to retail stations. 


Here again not all jobbers are situated the same. Highly 
congested automobile ownership in metropolitan areas, such as 
is the case in Detroit, gives greater gallonage per many service 
stations, gallonage so great as to make necessary transport tank 
In these in- 
stances it is inevitable, regardless of any government ruling, 


truck deliveries to large storage at some stations. 


that the saving in handling gasoline on a large scale direct from 
bulk terminal to stations over rehandling at an intermediate 
bulk plant, will eventually be passed on to the public. This 
has been true for years at most metropolitan points along the 
\tlantic Coast where so much gasoline is barged short distances, 
as well as handled by short pipeline back from coast terminals. 


On the other hand there are far more points in the U. S. 
where car ownership is widely scattered—in the country and 
smaller city areas—where individual station gallonage can never 
hope to equal that of the larger metropolitan stations. In 
these areas gallonage does not warrant the investment in large 
storage at stations, nor is the cost of such inventory warranted 
by the relatively smaller turnover. Here putting gasoline 
through bulk plants is a highly efficient and economical thing 
to do. 


The rub, however, comes at the border line, when an area 
has just begun to accumulate enough gallonage in a limited 
Here the 
temptation is strong to give away some of the saving to get 
more business and hence win greater gross profit. That tempta- 


radius to warrant direct to the station distribution. 


tion has proved too much in most large city areas just as it did 
in the Detroit area. As we understand the record, the Detroit 
companies who resold Standard goods at a cut price actually 
did a jobbing business and several even took in much of the 
gasoline—the decision is not clear on this—at their bulk plants. 
There are several other complaints pending before FTC against 
other majors and involving other jobbers at Detroit so who was 
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the original sinner in cutting prices will probably never be 
determined. 


Economic trends cannot be halted by goveinment rulings 
If an area will supply 100,000 gals. and more a month to a 
single service station, that station will do that 100,000 gals. 
despite all the preaching of competitors. Even the normal re- 
tail margin may be cut profitably to insure this gallonage as 
has been done at many such stations in the congested districts. 
If a national brand jobber or dealer doesn’t go after this gal- 
lonage then an unbranded one will, or the co-ops will move in. 

However all things bad don’t generally happen at once. 
Seldom indeed does a price war of great proportions come en- 
tirely out of the blue and without warning. Generally price 
cutting starts inconspicuously and for natural economic reasons. 
In gasoline, consumption has increased almost every year of 
the past 35 of this gasoline age. ‘Ihat increase alone reduces 
the per gallon cost of handling the gasoline but to this saving 
has been added savings from more efficient operations and 
equipment, However the dominating marketer has not always 
recognized these factors and the long time effect they are 
Too often the 
dominating marketer has tried to hang onto all of the increase 
in the margin with the result that the widening margin has in- 
vited competitors who saw easy money 


bound to have on his and every one’s business. 


How the Co-ops Got a Good Position 


There are still some Independent jobbers today who can re- 
Bob Stewart, 
when he was chairman of the Standard of Indiana, but know- 


ing his days were numbered in that job, decided to go out of 


member, and with considerable bitterness, how 


office in a blaze of great profits. This he did by holding to 
high prices as gallonage per outlet increased faster than ever 
betore. A great flood of people proceeded to enter the oil 
business throughout the middle west. Co-ops jumped at the 
opportunity and got their big position in that period thanks to 
Stewart’s personal policy. 

In vain Independent jobbeis protested the high price. They 
appealed personally to Stewart to cut it. They tried cutting it 
themselves but they were not strong enough to bring down the 
whole price level and keep out the unwanted competition. 
Stewart left his job at the end of that year having achieved his 
objective—big profits but the Standard lost a great deal of its 
gallonage, as did its old competitors, and both have suffered 


much from that experience in succeeding years. 


Some of the present Detroit trouble dates back to Stewart’s 
time. With the tremendous growth in that city with the com- 
ing of the automobile, plus the early use of water transporta- 
tion from various refining points, including at one time some 
foreign gasoline, gallonage per outlet leaped and costs dropped. 
Retail and tank wagon prices however did not decline at the 
same speed, with the result that new competition entered and 
used some of the ever widening maigin to get more of the big 
Then for a while Oklahoma refiners tried to hold 
their gallonage there with tank car shipments, even going so 
far as to have a “Detroit Price’ 


gallonage. 


that was lower than any price 


they would allow to other points. 


The net result was more marketing facilities than the volume 


of consumption required and always a relatively narrow op- 
erating margin because the excess of marketing facilities has 
sought to stay alive somehow. After years of struggling against 
the natural operations of the law of supply and demand, oil 
men generally have come to realize that it cannot be bucked 


successfully so today they are pretty good students of the sta- 
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tistics of crude and refinery output and the stocks of both for 
these are the barometers that tell which way prices are going 
if the recordings of the barometers are not heeded. 


Counting also for future relative steadiness of retail price 
are some factors that tend to work against the great growth ii 
100,000 gal. a month stations is the fact that—from persona 
observation—people are spreading themselves out more ove 
the land. 


The density per square mile, save in a few cit 


areas, will undoubtedly not greatly increase in the next 2 


years. Already there is a decentralization of plants at Detro 
and in other manufacturing centers. Cheap truck transporta 
tion on good highways is making it possible for factories t 
operate in small towns, or for a series of departments to b 
scattered through nearby small towns. The boom that we ar 
now supposed to be about to enjoy should greatly hasten thi 
spreading out. Also people want smaller houses with all th 
latest conveniences which cannot be had except at conside: 


able cost in the homes built 25 years ago. 


In this decentralized period there should be fewer 100,00! 
gal. a month stations but more 25,000 gal. ones aided by e 
cellent tire, battery and accessory sales and services. 

But probably a still greater influence toward a steadier pri: 
level in the next 25 years will, we hope, be the greater wisdom 
of the major oil companies who should have learned a number 
of lessons these past years. There is little question but that 
the majors, in addition to kidding themselves into thinking they 
could hold a high price level too long, got panicky when they 
had to cut and cut too deep or, in desperation, made a quiet 
special price contract with a favored few distributors or re- 
tailers. That was the case a dozen years ago on the East 
Coast. There, almost every major fmally “got himself” his own 


pet price cutter and went after the gallonage. 


A New Generation In Office 


However a new generation has come into office in those com 


panies and they are using new methods. One actually used to 
hoist the octane number of his gasoline and hold his price and 
even gain a bit of gallonage when he was hit by price cutters 
These companies are now watching their gasoline gallonage, 
predicting it for years ahead and figuring carefully the margin 
they must have to protect their distributing investment. As 
direct deliveries from terminal storage to service stations have 
been in effect largely on the coast for years, and prices have 
adjusted themselves to this operation, the chances of further 


drastic changes there are rather slim. 


In studying the meaning and possible effects ot that FT( 


decision against the 


Standard of Indiana, the jobbers’ organi 
zations might well follow the example of the Atlantic Coast 
Fuel Oil Conference, which now has experts from the Harvard 
School of Business Administration surveying and studying all 
the factors that pertain to the fuel oil business and particular!) 


to the independent distributors on the East Coast. 


However faulty or unfair the FTC decision on Detroit may 
be, if it is unfair, any revision in that decision would be rela 
tively superficial. The real question is what caused the pri 
war there in the first place, and what has kept it going thes 
What caused the lack of economic ba 


ance between supply and demand? 


past 25 or 30 years? 
How can such lack of ba 
ance be foreseen by the average distributing man and how « 


it be avoided? 


It might be possible to direct the efforts of the Federal Trad 
Commission itself to determining and weighing these factor 
instead of letting it think that an arbitrary order as to bus 
ness practices, which are but on the surface, will improve c 


ditions of the Indepe ndents. 
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The new products in your labor- 
atory today may never have been 
carried in bulk. They may need 
special pressure or temperature 
control, special features to guard 
against contamination. 














General American engineers have 
met such problems before. They 
have designed cars for the eco- 
nomical transportation of Helium, 
Sulphuric Acid, Chlorine, Caustic 
Soda and many other hard-to- 
handle products. 









We're Ready to Plan 
with You Now 







The General American tank cars 
built specifically for you will have 
the same reliable characteristics 
that have been proven during 
war and peace. 
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Next Move May Be Up 
To Refiners if Court 
Upholds Order of FT C 


Editor's Note: The following statement 
on the Federal Trade Commission de- 
cision in the Standard of Indiana case 
was sent to National Petroleum News 
by Denny Klepper, chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the Kansas Oil 
Men’s Assn. and a Wichita, Kan., oil 
jobber. Mr. Klepper said that “consid- 
erable concern is being expressed over 
the order in this area, because we have 
about every conceivable type of mar- 
keting out here.” 


By 
Chairman, Legislative Committee 
Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. 


Denny Klepper 


In a five-year-old action, the Federal 
Trade Commission ordered the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), to cease alleged viola- 
tion of the Robinson- Patman Act—dis- 
criminating in prices different 
gasoline dealers. The commission charged 
that the company sold four jobber-dealers 
in the Detroit area at prices substantially 
lower than charged 358 other retailers in 
the same area. Of the four alleged favored 
customers one sold all of the gasoline pur- 
chased from the Standard at retail, while 
the other three sold at both retail and 
wholesale. 


among 


Should the commission be sustained by 
the courts, the next move will be on the 
part of the refiner. But it appears that 
before he can make any substantial in- 
creases in his prices to his jobber-dealers, 
that he will have to do some dealing with 
another federal administrative agency, the 
OPA, whose present policy is to “hold the 
line.” Then comes the case of the jobber- 
retailer marketing in an area where his 
supplier-refiner also has jobbing facilities. 
As the order reads this jobber-retailer will 
be forced to either lease out his direct 
retail facilities and become 100% jobber 
or work on a maximum margin of 4c per 
gallon on his present jobbing business, 
which can’t be done. Let us assume that 
the order “sticks,” and the jobber-retailer 
who has some direct operations attempts 
to lease them out and become 100% job- 
ber in order that he might continue to buy 
on his present jobber basis rather than on 
his supplier’s tank wagon, less a maximum 
of 4c per gallon. Will it be necessary that 
he submit his lessee contracts to the com- 
mission for their approval before he can 
qualify as a 100% jobber? Will his re- 
finer-suppliers sell him as a 100% jobber 
unless they can have the assurance of the 
commission that his operatiqn is construed 
to be such? We assume that since the 
“monkey is on the back,” of the supplier- 
refiner, that he must and will want to 
know the complete nature of a customer's 
operation, and the commission's interpre- 
tation of the operation, before he can 
determine the price. Then comes the case 
of the jobber-retailer purchasing from the 
refiner who has no jobbing or other mar- 


keting facilities. It is assumed that since 


this refiner has no jobbing facilities, or 
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other marketing facilities, and consequent- 
ly publishes no dealer tank wagon prices 
that his jobbers will not be affected in 
any way by the order, regardless of 
whether or not they sell at both wholesale 
and retail. 


The individual who makes his living 
jobbing petroleum products, and who 
should be familiar with the costs of the 
various methods of petroleum distribution, 
is wondering where the commission got 
its figure of 4c per gallon, which is the 
maximum discount that a refiner-supplier 
can make to a jobber-dealer, regardless 
of the methods of delivery used, the vol- 
ume purchased, and the credit risk in- 
volved, and the consideration of other 
items that comprise the cost of doing 
business. On its face it seems to be an 
arbitrary figure, and the jobbers of Kansas 
are wondering if the ruling applies only 
to the sales made to the four Standard 
customers in the Detroit area, or whether 
it was the intent of the commission that 
this differential would be the maximum 
discount on similar sales that might be 
allowed anywhere within the United 
States. 


Since it appears that under the order 
the jobber-retailer, who purchased from 
a supplier-refiner who has no marketing 
facilities, and consequently publishes no 
cealer tank-wagon, will continue to buy 
on his present basis, while the jobber- 
dealer who buys from -a supplier-refiner, 
who has marketing facilities and pub- 
lishes a tank wagon price, will either have 
to go 100% jobber or have his price in- 
creased; that the jobber-dealer buying 
from the supplier-refiner with no market- 
ing facilities will still be in a position to 
disrupt markets, and continue the alleged 
bad practices which the order was pre- 
sumed to cure. 


The Kansas jobber will watch the de- 
velopments with great interest, 


Judges Give OPA Time to Get 
Facts in Suits Against Companies 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Twice in the past 
week federal judges gave OPA more 
time to gather information for bills of 
particulars in suits against oil companies. 


At Hammond, Ind., Federal Judge 
Luther Swygert allowed 60 more days 


for OPA in its suit against Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) and Sinclair Refining 
Co. 


Chicago Federal Judge Philip L. Sul- 
permitted the price 
more days in its suit 
Oil Co. 


livan agency 30 


against Hughes 


OPA’s suit against Northwest Refining 
Co. was postponed from last week be- 
cause the company had not applied to 
OPA for ceilings on products not cov- 
ered by existing regulations but Fed- 
eral Judge Robert C. Bell denied North- 


west’s motion to dismiss. 


Michael L. 
conference - 
12. 


Chicago Federal Judge 
scheduled a_ pre-trial 
in the Texas Co. suit for Dec. 


Igoe 


Sees No Reason to Lift 
Or Suspend Price Roof 
Over Oil Products Now 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—There is reason 

to justify lifting or suspending oil price 
controls now. 


no 


This is the opinion of Sumner T. Pike, 
top Administration oil prices adviser, who 
told NATIONAL PETROLEUM News he re- 
gards the current fuel oil-kerosine prod- 
ucts problem on the East coast as the 
“first little test” of the industry’s ability 
to handle itself under peacetime condi- 
tions. 

Mr, Pike, who is OPA fuel price chief, 
believed ample crude supplies available 
to meet all kerosine demands for secon- 
dary heating and the industry should 
meet those demands if it wants govern- 
ment to get out of oil. 

He claimed the industry has the best 
price structure in its history, particularly 
in the marketing branch and should be 
able to operate effectively within that 
framework. He admitted the critical 
period in price control is after a war's 
end, when raw materials still are short 
and prices bid up to get reconversion ac- 
tivities moving, but foresaw 1946 the 
“most troublesome” year for price control, 
comparable to 1919. 

As a result, the OPA official said, he 
would not advocate anything except sus- 
pension of controls during the next year 
—if even that. At the present time, he 
saw no need for lifting or suspending 
them. 

The only possible unfairness he sensed 
was in the kerosine situation where there 
is an abnormal demand for its use in 
secondary heating and it normally is used 
almost exclusively for heating many New 
England coast dwellings. 

An OPA East Coast Fuel Oil Industry 
Advisory Committee is being appointed 
to investigate supply, members to be an- 
nounced within a day or two. 

Committee will include four independ- 
ent cargo buyers, two marketing econom- 
ists and seven refiners. 

He pointed out one phase of the prob- 
lem is inability to store kerosine. Whereas 
most fuel oil tanks can hold 200 to 500 
gals., kerosine users must buy one to five 
gal. cans, making kerosine a daily neces- 
sity. Thus, every temporary shortage is 
felt more heavily, and the shortage of 
other fuels provides a complicating factor 


Republic Refining Leases RFC 
High-Octane Plant at Texas City 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Republic Oil Refin 
ing Co. has accepted RFC’s terms for a 
six-month interim rental of the govern 
ment-built 100-octane aviation gasolin« 
plant at Texas City, Tex., which it oper 
ated during the war. It thus became th« 
eleventh company to accept RFC’s terms 
for interim rental of a 100-octane plant 
Fight others are being placed in stand-by 
condition, while leases for four plants 
have been terminated. 
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PACTS YOU SHOULD KAOW 


ABOUT COP. 


The service that Universal Oil Products Company offers is so broad in scope 
that not everyone realizes its extent and the importance of each of its activities. 

Top management may think of us only as the originators and licensors of its 
refining processes. Engineers may tell you that we design refinery equipment. 
Operators and maintenance men may know us primarily as a servicing and 
inspection organization. The fact is, we're all of these... and more. Here, in 
brief, is a resumé of the services which U OP offers to the Petroleum Industry. 





PROCESSES: We are constantly engaged in research and experi- 
mentation to improve the processes of petroleum refining. Universal 
scientists have been responsible for many of the major improvements 
im modern refining processes including thermal cracking, catalytic 
cracking, polymerization, alkylation, isomerization, hydrogenation, 
dehydrogenation, and others. The processes which we develop are 


available to all refiners. 


ENGINEERING: In order to assure proper results from the proc- 
esses which we develop, we assume full responsibility for the design 


of all necessary equipment. 


SUPERVISION: While we do no construction ourselves, we do pro- 
vide competent engineers who devote their time to careful inspection 


of the construction and erection of the equipment which we design. 


SERVICING: Once the plant is on stream, one of our most impor- 
tant activities ... Servicing .. . starts operation. This includes, first, an 
intensive training program to impart to operating men an exact knowl- 
edge of the operation of the new equipment. Second, we send expert 
operating men periodically to the licensee’s refinery to check yield 
and render counsel and advice. Third, we maintain a most efficient 
inspection organization composed of specially trained men who are 
continually in the field making physical inspection of licensed units 
and recommending such steps as may be necessary to insure continued 


high efficiency. 


Thus, not only does Universal provide the original 
process and live with the job until it is on stream, 


but continues to maintain a lifetime interest in its 


efficient, economical operation. 





UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE Gee) CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE PROTECTS YOUR REFINERY 
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Welcome Back . 


And Other News About Oil Soldiers and Sailors 


Col, Martin B. Chittick, Pure Oil Co.’s 
manager of specialty and technical sales, 
received the Army’s Legion of Merit 


award on Nov. 14. 
Col. Chittick’s citation “for contribut- 
United 


States a new and po- 


ing to the 


tent weapon”, singles 
out his work as 
Chief of the Chem- 
ical Section of the 
ALSOS Mission, in 
which the informa- 
tion collected “was 
of inestimable value 
to invading Allied 
armies in locating 
important chemical 
targets.” 





Col. Chittick 


A charter member of the group which 
organized the present Chemical Warfare 
Service, Col. Chittick was called to ac- 
tive duty May 1, 1941 as chief of the 
Engineering Branch, Office of Chief 
Chemical Warfare Service, Washington, 
D. C. and later as deputy chief of the 
Technical Division. In 1943, he 
commanding officer of Camp Detrick, 
Frederick, Md. and a year later went 
overseas in technical intelligence work. 


became 


Presentation of the award was made 
by a representative of the Commanding 
General of the 6th Corps Area, before 
150 members of Earl Carr Post of the 
American Legion, of which Col. Chittick 
is a past commander. 


Lieut. Com. S. C. Dudley, USNR, re- 
turned to his duties for the Virginia Di- 
vision as operations manager of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey Nov. 
1. He has been in the Navy for three 
years located with the Petroleum Pool 
at Norfolk, Va., being its assistant officer 
in charge. This pool has charge of the 
storage and issuing of petroleum prod- 
ucts at Norfolk. He is a graduate of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute where he took a 
B.S. in chemistry and for 10 years prior 
to his Navy service, he was with the 
Standard of New Jersey in the Virginia 
Division. 

+ * - 

Com. George Blair, USNR, for many 
years an officer of National Foam Sys- 
tem Inc., Philadelphia, has returned to 
his civilian position as vice president of 
the company, making fire extinguishing 
foams and_ equip- 
ment. Com. Blair 
was on active duty 
with the Navy for 
three years. He 
served in naval avia- 
tion during World 
War I and, in the 
last war developed 
a simplified signal 
projector. Com. 
Blair, instrumental 
in developing many 
improvements in fire 
extinguishing foams, 
is well known in the 
fire-fighting, petroleum and chemical in- 
dustries. 





Com. Blair 


Nagasaki’s Atom Bombardier, an Oil Man, Gets Welcome 





Capt. Kermit K. Beahan, hero bombardier who dropped the atom bomb on Naga- 

saki—the bomb which was credited with ending the war—is seen welcomed home 

for a short visit in Houston by his mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Beahan. 

and by Leche Sylvester, right, of Industrial Relations Department of the Humble Oil 

and Refining Co. plant at Baytown. Capt. Beahan was a Baytown refinery employe 
in the time office before enlisting in the Air Corps in May, 1941 
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Made Full Colonel 





John M. Schweizer Jr., former assistant 
manager of the aviation division of 
Humble Oil and Refining Co. sales de- 
partment, is shown receiving his silver 
eagles upon promotion to full colone! 
in Panama, where he is acting chief of 
staff for the Sixth Air Force. Pinning on 
the eagles is Brig. Gen. Earl H. DeFord, 
left, commander of the Sixth Air Force. 
Col. Schweizer, before beginning his af- 
filiation with Humble in 1937, was a 
pilot for American Airlines. (Photo by 
U. S. Sixth Air Force.) 


¢ ° ¢ 


Capt. Pratt B. Esser, recently dis- 
charged from the Army in which he 
served as petroleum purchasing and con- 
tracting officer at Jersey City quarter- 
master depot, has returned to his former 
position with Suburban Fuel Oil Service, 
Inc., and High Point Oil Terminals, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., as general purchas- 
ing agent. 


Former M. Sgt. George R. Wallace has 
joined the New York sales staff of Nep- 
tune Meter Co. Mr. Wallace is a sales 
engineer whose services will be availabl 
to the users of Red Seal Petroleum and 
Special Liquid Meters in Metropolitan 
Manhattan, Long Island and Northern 
New Jersey, Before his recent discharg: 
he served three years in the United States 
Army, mostly in North Africa and Ital) 


* + . 
Lieut. Com. Herbert F. McClure, 
USNR, recently discharged from th 


Navy, has been appointed sales enginee 
of the hoist and body division of Ga 
Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit. 


7 « ¢ 


Maj. Charles Wirth, III, has rejoined 
the staff of the Petroleum Chemicals Di 
vision of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. after more than three years in th 
Army. Entering the technical divisio1 
of the Chemical Warfare Service in May 
1942, Maj. Wirth stationed for 
time at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and 
then saw service in the European theate1 
He participated in the development o! 
flamethrowers and also of gas-protectiy 
clothing and other equipment. His pres 
ent du Pont assignment is that of 
technical sales representative with head 
quarters in the Wilmington office. 


was 
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BUCKETS ARE HEAVIER ay 
‘3 in the AFTERNCON! 


rce. 


3 af- 

is a } 

) by Although buckets don’t shrink or expand—sup- N 
posedly have the same capacity all the time—you'll “MS 
agree that they seem to “weigh a ton” by afternoon. 

? After lifting and lugging heavy buckets all morn- 

con ing, you begin to feel like a tired pack horse. And 

rter when aching muscles protest, you don’t think 

a straight. You are apt to “lose count” —give a bucket- 


ce ful away or “chalk up” one too many, and find 

has yourself involved in an argument. So you finally 
“let it go at that”’—for bucketing gives you no 
means of tracing mistakes and losses. 


—but more stops a day without the back-breaking 
work which goes with bucket carrying and dump- 
ing. And with a Print-O-Meter Register on your 


As a source of serious inaccuracies, bucketing meter you can print a delivery receipt or invoice 
oo. puts a dent in your profit—which makes it impor- that leaves no question about the quantity put into 
sale: tant that you do some tall thinking about metering. a tank. 
e ‘ A Neptune Red Seal Meter, installed right in the Investigate the effort-saving, time-saving features 
slitan line with power take-off, pump and hose, enables of Neptune Red Seal Meters—what they can mean 
ther: you to make fast, easy, accurate deliveries; no over- in less hard work and more hard cash for you. 
arg measure; no undermeasure; no spillage; no disputes Write for details today. 
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Italy 
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FACTS ABOUT THE 14" RED SEAL COMPACT METER 


This is the 114 Inch Red Seal “Compact and long life are assured. Auto-Stop fea- 
Type” Meter with Auto-Stop Print-O- ture permits automatic delivery of pre-set 
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Meter Register Model 334. Strainer, air 
release valve and back pressure valve are 
assembled with the meter casing—save 
valuable payload space and weight. The 
construction of the measuring chamber 
is extremely simple—the piston is the 
only moving part. Unsurpassed accuracy 











gallonage. Print-O-Meter Register pro- 
vides fool-proof printed ticket showing 
exact quantity delivered. However, meter 
can be bought without the Print-O- 
Meter or Auto-Stop. Write for catalog of 
Red Seal Meters. Ask for Form 777. 


SEAL METERS — 


NEPTUNE METCR COMPANY 
50 West 50th Street New York 20, N. Y. 





Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Lovisville, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco and Long Branch, Ontario. 
A644 
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News 


America’s Oil Industry Saw a Transportation Miracle While 


A Global War 


W. Alton Jones Report Shows 
Before Senate Oil Investigat- 
ing Group How Miracle Was 
Accomplished 


W. Alton Jones, Cities Service Co. 
president, chairman of the Committee on 
Postwar Disposal of Pipelines, Refiner- 
ies and Tankers is the author of the ac- 
companying article which he gave as 
testimony before the Special (O’Ma- 
honey) Senate Committee Investigating 
Petroleum Resources. National Petro- 
leum News is glad to present it as a 
succinct summary of the revolulion in 
oil transportation which came as a by- 
product of global war. Mr. Jones’ pres- 
ent committee chairmanship comes as 
the climax of an enviable war-oil ser- 
vice record during which he served as 
chairman of the following committees 
appointed by the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War or the PIWC: General Com- 
mittee District No. 1, Supply and Trans- 
portation District No. 1, Temporary 
Joint Pipeline Managing Subcommittee, 
Committee on Supply and Transporta- 
tion. Pipeline Management Subcom- 
mittee. He was also chairman of the 
organization committee for National De- 
fense Pipelines Inc., and president of 
the successor corporation, War Emer- 
gency Pipelines Inc., which built and 
— the “Big Inch” and “Little Big 
Inch.” 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Supplementing 
other testimony in which he voiced the 
opinion of his committee that the gov- 
ernment should stay out of the oil busi- 
ness (see NPN, Nov. 21, Page 38) W. 
Alton Jores, chairman of the Committee 
on Post-War Disposal of Pipelines, Re- 
fineries and Tankers, told the Spccial 
Senate Committee Investigating Petro- 
leum Resources just how World War II 
drastically revised the oil transportation 
picture. 

His factual picture, painted in terse, 
almost prosaic fashion, traces the brilliant 
methods whereby the embattled industry, 
faced by problems of world conflict never 
before encountered in history, revamped 
its entire structure for moving war fuels 
from source to fighting front under the 
constant pressure of a savage and relent- 
less enemy watching for every opportun- 
ity to slash its course and bring the na- 
tion’s machinery of Mars groaning to a 
standstill. 

He titled this portion of his testimony 
“Wartime Revolution in Transportation 
of Oil,” and it was just that. His com- 
plete report is produced herewith, in- 
cluding minor editorial changes used to 
make it conform with the limitations of 
space and the use of available charts: 


Pre-War Transportation Situation 


During World War I and up to the 
outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, the 
petroleum industry in the United States 
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Demanded 


had built up a transportation system ade- 
quate for ail requirements. The pipeline 
industry had been expanded and the 
flow of oil from the midcontinent toward 
the Atlantic Seaboard gave place to a 
southward flow piped to the Gulf coast 
for tanker delivery to the Atlantic Sea- 
board. 

This development was well under way 
when, in 1931, it was given impetus by 
the discovery of the East Texas field. 
The development of this huge reservoir 
of oil brought about collateral building 
of several oil trunk lines from that field 
to Texas Gulf Coast Terminals. Refin- 
eries on the Gulf coast were expanded 
and the resulting increased supply found 
a ready market on the East coast and in 
the export field, the transportation me- 
dium being the ocean tanker. 

Prior to World War II deliveries of pe- 
troleum to the Atlantic Seaboard states 
were almost entirely by tanker. The 
chart on page 26 illustrates this condi- 
tion. That area then received 95% of 
its requirements by this type of trans- 
portation. Overland movements by pipe- 
line, barge and rail accounted for the 
balance. 

The pipelines, an important factor in 
supplying crude oil to East coast re- 
fineries in the early days of the indus- 
try, were thus practically eliminated from 
this specific service by their lower-cost, 
more flexible competitor—the tanker. 


Early Days of the European War 


In September, 1939, the European war 
had not yet fully assumed the aspects of 
a global conflict. However, as events 
unfolded it became evident that it would 
have widespread repercussions, and pos- 
sibly involve the United States. As early 


Its Products Swiftly and Surely 


as 1940, the present Petroleum Admin- 
istrator tor War, Harold L. Ickes, wrote 
the late President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and stated that 
while a big pipeline from Texas to the 
East coast might not be economicaily 
feasible it might well become an abso- 
lute necessity in the event war should 
come to America. The accuracy of this 
early prediction was soon to be proven 

In 1941, leaders of the petroleam in 
dustry and various governmental officials 
began to evaluate the possible effects of 
a further spread of the European war 
with respect to the petroleum supply for 
the industrial east. 

A large percentage of the country’s po 
tential home front war machiue was con- 
centrated on the East coast and it was 
essential that this area be adequately 
supplied with petroleum. The tanker 
route from the Gulf coast to the Atlantic 
Seaboard was the object of concern for 
it was evident that any serious disrup- 
tion of the tanker supply route would 
require substitute methods of transporta 
tion—and quickly. 

In May, 1941, a part of the American 
tanker fleet normally employed along the 
Atlantic Seaboard was diverted to na- 
tional defense purposes. This served to 
focus attention on what might happen if 
a large percentage of the flect should be 
similarly diverted. It was also in May of 
1941 that the President appointed Harold 
L. Ickes as Petroleum Coordinator for 
National Defense. The Coordinator im- 
mediately called upon leaders of the pe- 
troleum industry to assist him in formu- 
lating policies which would assure an 
adequate supply of petroleum for defense 
purposes. 

About the same of the 


time, some 


PETROLEUM TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTED DURING EMERGENCY PERIOD 


Exclusive of Marine Equipment 
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Adva ntages 
b Postwar 








_ Your essential position in the oil industry as 











ant ifdependent marketer is clearly established. What 
you make of your business postwar depends a great 
deal, however, upon your refinery connection... Anderson-Prichard offers 
x you: a dependable source of supply, foremost among independent 


producers and refiners; high quality products to meet the most exacting 








2 automotive requirements; active and faithful cooperation in developing 
m your business as an independent. All of that spells... PROFITS! 
-" a Thelen ANDERSON-PRICHARD OIL CORPORATION 
under our Unallienge 
sani COL-TEX REFINING COMPANY 
their own brand. PRODUCERS AND REFINERS 
GENERAL OFFICES: APCO TOWER, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 






BRANCH SALES OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS * ROCKFORD + DES MOINES 
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ars and climate create a new kind 
of life in California... 





Significant analysis of the importance of the automobile to 
a mode of living that approaches the utopian, was LIFE’s 
recent 13-page picture-and-text article, ““The California Way 
of Life.” 

Many Californians live a comfortable, indoor-outdoor 
life . . . one aspect of which is pictured here . . . largely because 
of the mobility provided by their cars and their excellent 
highway system. 
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For one thing, they transact much of their business without 
getting out of their cars. There are not only drive-in restau 
rants and movie houses, but drive-in furniture stores, markets 
laundries, and even a drive-in bank. 

“The California Way of Life” is a good example of how 
LIFE reports for 22,000,000 people every week the interest 
ing facts and also outlines the overall pattern that gives the 
real significance of these facts. 
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LIFE’s local impact Is pre-selling 
NEW-CAR PROSPECTS! 











LIFE’s circulation is more than 4,000,000 


—largest of any weekly magazine. 


LIFE’s weekly audience is 22,000,000— 


more readers than there are home telephones 
in the United States. 


LI FE’s penetration of the car replacement 


market is unequalled by any weekly magazine 
—15,450,000 readers in car-owning families. 


A STRONG 
LOCAL INFLUENCE 
IN EVERY CITY 
IN AMERICA 
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——Ojil Industry’s Transportation Miracle 





TANKER OWNERSHIP IN TERMS OF DEAD WEIGHT TONS 
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eastern oil companies formulated plans 
for a large pipeline from southwestern 
supply points to the East and eleven 
companies agreed to subscribe the nec- 
essary capital. Industry engineers car- 
ried out an intensive study of the routing 
of such a line, its design and the possibil- 
ity of building this project quickly. 


Early Impact of the War on East 
Coast Petroleum Transportation 


As the World War picture gradually 
unfolded and the United States became 
more directly involved, although not at 
war, the petroleum industry intensified 
its efforts. Most prominent was the fur- 
therance of plans for the transcontinental 
pipeline. Corporate structures were de- 
signed, funds were ready, plans had pro- 
gressed to a stage where construction 
work might begin. However, the indus- 
trial machine of the United States had 
been tremendously stepped up in the 
production of war materials. The de- 
mand for steel and other strategic mate- 
rials was tremendous. In consequence, 
the Supplies Priority and Allocation 
Board reached a decision which prohib- 
ited supplying of necessary materials and 
the big line project was held in abey- 
ance. 

In December, 1941, we entered the 
war. More tankers were diverted from 
the East coast; the supply of petroleum 
to the Atlantic Seaboard was materially 
reduced; the pressing needs for substi- 
tute transportation had to be 
without delay. 

The railroads were called upon—they 
responded admirably. The pipeline in- 
dustry was called upon—it, too, came 
through with flying colors. Pipelines 
from the East coast were reversed to 
swell the supply of the seaboard states. 
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The inland waterways were employed to 
the maximum of available equipment and 
new equipment was built. Old pipelines 
were dug up and re-installed as links in 
the growing overall system. 

Meanwhile the petroleum industry 
was hard-pressed by the impact of the 


war. Changed conditions precluded it: 
underwriting the cost of building the 
long-delayed pipeline from Texas to New 
York. 

However, other emergency construc 
tion work was pushed to a maximum de 
gree, To a major extent, these construc 
tion activities were the result of recom 
mendations made at a conference of rep 
resentatives of the Industry’s Transporta 
tion Committees of Districts Nos. 1, 
and 8 held at Tulsa, Okla., March 23 t 
26, 1942. These men weighed the fact 
of the impending oil shortage along th: 
Eastern Seaboard, which was now b: 
coming a stern reality. The bulk of th 
tanker fleet that had fed the east wit! 
its unrestricted million-and-a-half b/d 
river of petroleum and petroleum prod 
ucts had gone to war and part was meet 
ing a tragic fate from torpedoes of Ger 
man U-boats. The drafting of the re- 
maining tankers was imminent. Caught 
between the loss of tanker bottoms and 
the multiplying demands for oil in in- 
dustry, and war action, the eastern areas 
of the nation faced an oil famine. Oil 
had to be moved overland and this meant 
that pipelines would have to carry a 
heavy share. 


The Plan, in Principle 


‘Recognizing the need for quick, con 
structive action, the Tulsa conference 
recommended ten projects designed: 

TO STEP UP operations of all ex- 
isting pipelines to full capacity. 
TO ELIMINATE pipeline bottle- 





Under 
Con- 
struc- 
tion 
Com- or Au- 
pleted . thor- 
To Date ized Total 


Crude Lines 
Products Lines 


1,461 


+c oo 
1,729 .. 


1,729 


Total . 8,190 . 8,190 
37 37 
455 455 


Crude Lines 
Products Lines 
Total 

Total New Con- 
struction 

Existing Oil Pipe- 
lines Reversed 

Natural Gas Pipe- 
lines Convert- 
ed to Oil 

Total miles of 
Trunk Lines 

Total Miles of 
Gathering Lines 

Grand Total Miles 
of Oil Pipelines 


492 492 


3,682 3,682 


151 


3,833 





Miles of Oil Pipelines Constructed During Emergency 
Show Brilliant Way Oil Industry Turned to War Needs 
(As of March 31, 1945) 


Government Construction Industry Construction 


To Date ized 
NEW CONSTRUCTION USING NEW PIPE 


NEW CONSTRUCTION USING SECOND-HAND PIPE 


3,833 11,117 


3,833 13,213 


Total Construction 
Under 
Con- 
Com- struc- 
tion plet- tion 
Com- or Au- ed or Au- 
pleted thor- To thor- 
°Total Date ized 


Under 
Con- 
struc- 


2,246 616 
2,500 22 


2,862 3,707 616 
2,522 4,229 22 
4,746 638 5,384 638 


1,744 
1,025 


1,744 
1,025 


2,769 2,769 


7,515 8,153 638 


3,317 3 


317 


285 285 





638 11,755 14,950 


2,096 2,096 2,096 


638 13,851 17,046 


*Includes 1.751 Miles of Loops Laid Along Existing Pipelines 
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There’s good business ahead for alert, aggressive 
distributors who handle the long established 





D-X and Diamond lines of petroleum products. 
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: Establish yourself in a strong, competitive posi- 
tion with the ONE gasoline that is different— 
D-X Lubricating Motor Fuel—and the complete 







lines of all types of quality lubricants...includ- 


. Ou, ing the superior D-X Heavy Duty Motor Oil 
' gg [IAMOND> and the famous Diamond 760 Motor Oil. Now 
. is the time to investigate the profit opportun- 


>, ities available under the D-X franchise. 
6 


_ MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 3 


Waterloo, la. Terre Haute, Ind. TULSA, OKLA. Chicago Omaha 
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Oil Industry's Transportation Miracle 


necks by construction of additional 
facilities with second-hand or small 
amounts of new material. 

TO ENCOURAGE the exchange 
of crude oil and products; the ad- 
justment of marketing zones to free 
tank cars, barges and lake tankers, 
and to make available such supplies 
to points where transportation facil- 
ities already existed or could be sup- 
plied most readily. 

TO CONSTRUCT new pipeline 
facil.ties with available second-hand 
materials to deliver petroleum to 
markets or at such points as would 
increase the efficiency of existing 
lines. 

TO CONSTRUCT additional 
pipeline facilities with new matcrials 
for the delivery of the balance of 
supply needed to meet essential de- 
mands, 


Tables on pages 18 and 26 show a 
statistical summary of the construction 
work, both private and government. 


“Big Inch” Pipelines 


The government, through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and its imme- 
diate subsidiaries, Defense Plant Corp. 
and Defense Supplies Corp., then en- 





tered the picture and decided to under- 
write the cost of building the line while 
the industry volunteered to provide the 
necessary experienced supervisory per- 
sonnel. The War Production Board, suc- 
cessor to Supplies Priority and Allocation 
Board, allocated steel to build the first 
section to Norris City, Ill., and priorities 
were granted whereby other strategic 
materials and machines were provided to 
carry this section of the line to comple- 
tion. The industry turned its construc- 
tion plans over to the government with- 
out any cost to the latter and provided 
trained personnel. Under this joint ef- 
fort the “Big Inch” line was built, re- 
quiring only 350 days from the time the 
first joints of pipeline were welded until 
its final completion at Phoenixville, Pa., 
July 19, 1948. 

The first section of the “Big Inch” line, 
539 miles in length, was placed in op- 
eration early in February, 1943. Oil was 
pumped to Norris City where railroad 
loading racks had been erected. Be- 
ginning Feb. 19, 1943, tank cars were 
loaded and this continued until the east- 
ern section of the line had been com- 
pleted to the East coast. This operation 
resulted in more than 33,000,000 bbls. 
of crude oil reaching the East coast by 
tank car in about one-half the turn- 


around time which would have been re- 
quired had the shipments been made by 
rail from the southwest. 

Coincident with construction of the 
“Big Inch” line, plans were developed 
for a second large pipeline from the 
Texas and Louisiana Gulf @past areas to 
the East coast for transshipment of pe- 
troleum products to Europe. Tanker 
speeds were reduced because of the ne- 
cessity for convoys. By building the sec- 
ond pipeline, supplies could be deliv- 
ered to tankers at a point approximately 
2000 miles closer to the fighting fronts. 
The overland route would be perfectly 
safe and the organization of convoys 
from the New York Harbor area to Eu- 
rope greatly simplified. The advantages 
of such a line were apparent and the 
War Production Board issued the nec- 
essary priorities. Construction was rushed 
and the record of building surpassed 
that of the “Big Inch”. This was pos- 
sible because the line followed the same 
right-of-way from Little Rock, Ark., tc 
Linden, N. J., which previously had been 
acquired and graded for the laying of 
the “Big Inch.” 

Factual data on these lines is shown in 
the chart on page 26. 

These two big lines delivered to the 
Atlantic Seaboard up to Sept. 1, 1945 a 
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0 pilot plant operation, TCC has produced 
56% of 10# 400 end point RVP motor gasoline in a once-through operation, from 
50 stocks having mid points of greater than 1000° F. This ability of the TCC Process to 
handle heaviest charging stocks becomes even more important now that automobile 
0 rather than aviation fuel is in principal demand. With TCC, you get optimum yields of 
high quality motor gasoline, with minimum coke—plus additional substantial volumes 


of readily salable heating oil. Interested refiners can submit samples of heavy stocks 


0 
to Houdry Laboratories for pilot plant evaluation. 
0 
HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION HOUDRY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Sire - 
10 NEW YORK OFFICE: 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the TCC Process are available through the 
following authorized firms: 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts New York City, New York 


BECHTEL-McCONE CORP. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Oil Industry's Transportation Miracle 
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total of more than 368,000,000 bbls. ol 
petroleum and refined products. (Chart 
on page 24 illustrates this.) That they 
had a decided bearing on the successful 
conclusion of the war against the Axis is 
an accepted fact. As compared with the 
expense of shipping an equivalent volume 
by tank car they have returned in freight 
savings to the government not only their 
cost of building but also all operating 
expenses involved and, in addition, a 
margin of more than $156,000,000. 


Use of Material in Program 


The completion of the gigantic war- 
time pipeline program reflects a record 
of closely-co-ordinated teamwork. Con- 
struction materials required were in di- 
rect competition with the huge program 
covering the building of ships and tanks; 
100-octane, synthetic rubber, and other 
plants engaged in manufacturing articles 
necessary to the war. Many substitutions 
were required and it was necessary to 
abide by production schedules prepared 
months in advance before deliveries 
could be made. In the case of the two 
large government-owned lines, steel was 
authorized piecemeal. Valves were the 
most critical items and their slow de- 
livery retarded completion of pumping 
stations to the extent that oil flow was 
restricted for several months. 

Greater delays would have been ex- 
perienced had it not been possible to 
make extensive use of second-hand mate- 
rials. From the table on page 22, it 
will be observed that of the 11,835 miles 
of new pipeline construction 3261 miles 
were built with second-hand pipe. One 
of the features of the wartime program 
has been the extensive use made of sec- 
ond-hand storage tanks. It is compar- 
atively estimated that more than 80% of 
the tanks erected during the emergency 
period have been built of second-hand 
steel. The utilization of second-hand 
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pumping equipment was also resorted to 
wherever the units could be made to 
meet requirements. Engines, electric mo- 
tors and pumps were removed from sta- 
tions wherever they could be spared and 
re-installed on new lines where more 
urgently needed. 

The results of the emergency pipeline 
program can best be judged by increased 
petroleum movements to District No. 1. 


In January, 1941, petroleum movements 
by pipeline to the eastern region of the 
United States were 41,000 b/d, all crud 
oil. During April, 1945, pipelines alon« 
transported over 725,000 bbls. of crud: 
and refined products daily to the Atlantic 
Coast area. 

Following this country’s entrance int 
the war, the movement of oil to the Eas 
coast to replace tanker transportation wa 
also increased by barging oil north an 
east up the Mississippi River and th 
Ohio River. 

Whereas in December, 1941, on] 
29,000 b/d were transported by bargs 
into District No. 1 this increased by 150.- 
000 b/d under the emergency program 
This was accomplished by the gover 
ment and industry working together i: 
making the maximum use of every avail- 
able barge and also by the government's 
building of additional tow-boats, tugs 
and barges. 

These additional river transportation 
facilities were not only used on the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio, and other inland riv- 
ers, but also for transporting oil acros 
the Gulf to the West coast of Florida 
and from Jacksonville, Fla., (the terminal 
of the Florida Emergency Pipeline) up 
the inland waterway to terminals in other 
southern East coast states. 


Summary 


Disposition to be made of the gov- 
ernment-owned pipelines must be de- 
termined by Congress and other agencies 
specifically set up for that purpose. The 


Factual Data on “Big Inch” Pipeline Systems Proves 


Monumental Size of U. S. Oil 


“Big Inch” Crude Line 


CONSTRUCTION COST 
LENGTH IN MILES: 
Main Lines ; 
Feeder & Distribution Lines 


Total Miles 
TONS OF STEEL USED: 
Pipelines 
Storage Tanks 


Total Tons 
VALVES IN SYSTEM: 
Main Line 
Others, 12” & Larger 
Total 
PUMP ST. ATIONS: 
Number of Stations 
Number of Pumps 
Rated HP of Electric Motors 
Power Used Daily, KWH Full Load 
STORAGE TANKS: 
Number in System 
Capacity, Barrels 


Transportation Miracle 


“Little Big Inch” 
20” Products Line 


$60,000,000 


24” Diameter 
$78,500,000 


1,254 


224 
1,478 


346,037 
20,400 


278,815 
14,800 


293,615 


366,437 


148 197 
826 801 


974 998 


27 32 
101 100 
128,450 115,050 
2.227 000 1,824,000 


50 47 
3,867,500 2,884,000 


OIL REQUIRED TO FILL PIPELINES: 


Barrels 

Gallons .. ; 
DELIVERY CAPACITY: 

Daily Rate, Barrels 

Annual Rate, Barrels 
ACTUAL DELIVERIES: 

Barrels, Thru 8-31-45 


3,791,000 
159,212,000 


3,018,000 
126,759,000 


325,000 
118,625,000 


235,000 
85,775,000 


261,862,000 105,960,000 
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oney expended by the government for 
onstructing such lines could well be 
harged to the cost of conducting war. 
heir costs have more than been recov- 
red by savings to the government in 
jst of moving oil delivered to the East 
ast as compared with what it would 
ave cost the government to move sim- 
ir volumes by tank cars. 


A tribute is due the men of industry 
nd government who devoted their ener- 
ies so patriotically in bringing the en- 
re emergency program to completion. 
They have surely contributed an impor- 
tant part to the winning of the war. 
Back of their achievements is a fascinat- 
ng story of men and machines working 
is they never worked before. It is a 
story of equipment pushed to the limit, 
a story of grim determination in hasten- 
ing the day of victory. 


Contractors and their laborers en- 
gaged in completing the pipeline pro- 
gram performed one of the great engi- 
neering and construction feats of the 
war. Ingenuity, skill and experience sur- 
mounted all obstacles of time, distance 
and terrain. 


The Nazi attempt to sever the petro- 
leum life line to the east was defeated. 
Oil flowed to our military forces in an 
ever-increasing volume. The dark out- 
look of early 1942 was rapidly erased 
by the perseverance and resourcefulness 
of a great, free American petroleum in- 
dustry—working with government in a 
time of war. 


Rail Commission Head Denies 
Drop in Texas Crude Demand 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex.—Texas Railroad Com- 

mission Chairman Olin Culberson said 

there is no indication the demand for 

Texas crudes has diminished in spite of 

the 50-000 bbl.-drop, Bureau of Mines 
reported for December demand. 


The forecast showed 1,940,000 b/d, 
when it was released Nov. 14. That is 
also 86,572 under present allowables. 


Increased importation of South Amer- 
ican crude, said Mr. Culberson, may 
bring a reduced demand for Texas oil 
by December but he admitted motorists 
will continue to increase gasoline pur- 
chases as tires become available. 


Producing oil wells in Texas increased 
by 71 in the last week to a total of 103,- 
057. Average daily allowable rose 2471 
to 2,026,572 bbls. The commission 
learned of 95 new oil wells and 14 gas 
wells during the week, including an oil 
wildcat in the midland area and gas dis- 
coveries in Districts 2 and 6. 

The week’s new drilling applications 
vere 185, bringing the 1945 total to 
6425 compared with 6390 a year ago. 
Oil completions total 3315 compared 
with 3083; oil discoveries, 118, compared 
with 157; gas completions, 689, com- 

ired with 267; gas discoveries, 59, com- 

ired with 34; dry holes, 1649 compared 
ith 1041; wells plugged, 3183 com- 

ired with 2834. 
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Leases Reinstated on Submerged 
Land in Matagorda Bay Area 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex.—The State School Land 

Board has reinstated oil and gas leases 

upon 49,427 acres of submerged land 

in Matagorda Bay, suspended because 
of the war. 


Land Commissioner Bascom Giles, a 
board member, said leaseholders have 
been notified leases will begin running 
again in 90 days. 


Leases upon which suspensions were 
released belong to A. W. Cherry, the 
Pure Oil Co., Fidelity Oil & Royalty 
Co., J. L. Collins, Sinclair-Prairie Oil 
Co., Amerada Petroleum Co., Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Co., Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Tidewater Associated Oil Co., Salt 
Dome Oil Co., Atlantic Refining Co., 
the Texas Co. and W. G. Goldston. 


The state board for lease of eleem- 
osynary land granted to E. J. Biskamp 
of San Antonio a lease on 280 acres of 
the San Antonio State Hospital grounds. 
Biskamp was the only bidder. He paid 
$1,000, including a $720 bonus and $280 
rental, for the lease. He also agreed to 
start within 120 days a wildcat well to 
be drilled to 1,200 feet depth. 


Texas Still Fights to Claim 
Oil-Producing Strip Off Coast 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN—Texas, despite an adverse 
ruling by the Texas Supreme Court, has 
not given up its fight to claim part of 
Padre Island, a potential oil-producing 
strip along the coast. 

Atty. Gen. Grover Sellers laid the legal 
ground work for an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court by asking the state 
court to reconsider its decision. The 
Texas Supreme Court twice upheld lower 
court decisions that the numerous heirs 
and assignees of Nicholas and Juan Jose 
Balli are entitled to the whole Island 
under a grant of 1829 from the Mexican 
Government. 


The grant was for 11% leagues or ap- 
proximately 50,000 acres; later surveys 
show the island contains about 135,000 
acres. The lower courts have held the 
Mexican government intended to convey 
the whole Island to the Ballis. 


September Crude Runs Lower; 
Imports Sharply Reduced 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Crude runs to stills 
in September averaged 4,275,000 b/d, 
down 653,000 b/d from August and 
407,000 b/d below September a year 
ago, Bureau of Mines has reported. 
Daily average imports of foreign crude 
were 195,000 bbls., 38,000 b/d below 
August, but 68,000 b/d above September 
1944. Crude oil stocks at refineries to- 
taled 54,792,000 bbls., 2,130,000 bbls. 
above the August total and 5,873,000 
bbls, above last year for same month. 


Daily average of total domestic re- 
ceipts of crude was 4,158,000 bbls., off 
530,000 bbls, Intrastate movement drop- 
ped 245,000 b/d to average daily rate 
during September of 2,639,000 bbls., 
while interstate shipments dropped 285,- 
000 b/d to 1,519,000 b/d. 


Crude Stocks Show Increase 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Bureau of Mines 
announced domestic and foreign crude 
stocks were up at close of the week 
ending Nov. 17 to 220,503,000 bbls., 
504,000 bbls. higher than the previous 
week’s_ stocks. 

Domestic increased 567,000 _ bbls., 
foreign went down 63,000 bbls. Heavy 
crude stocks in California totaled 4,464,- 
000 bbls., up 26,000 from the previous 
week. 

Major increases were Illinois-Indiana, 
853,000 bbls.; Rocky Mountain, 223,000 
bbls. Major decreases were Texas, 513,- 
000 bbls.; Louisiana, 276,000 bbls. 


Begin Postwar Operations of 
Wells in Tarakan Oil Fields 


Special to NPN 
THE HAGUE, Netherlands—Produc- 
tion of oil in the Tarakan Fields, of 
Borneo, has been resumed on a limited 
scale, the Batavian Petroleum Co. has 
reported. Full-scale production is im- 
possible because of the destruction of 
field equipment and almost complete ab- 
sence of storage facilities as a result of 
the war, the report declared. 


The report said the company could not 
estimate 1945 production. When Allied 
forces invaded Tarakan, the Japanese de- 
stroyed as many installations as possible. 
However, examination revealed that one- 
third of the oil wells in the Pamusian area 
were not destroyed and about half of the 
new wells bored by the Japanese were in 
good condition. 


Crude oil production amounted to 807,- 
821 long tons in 1940 and 698,284 in 
1941. The company continued borings 
throughout 1940 because of the tremen- 
dous demand for oil, but restricted pro- 
duction the following year because of 
limitations on shipping space. 

The company noted that “despite the 
Dutch scorched earth policy, the Japanese 
succeeded in operating the oil wells and 
even succeeded in carrying out 140 new 
borings.” 
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This is a view of the Seabee camp at Umiat, 172 air miles southeast 
Umiat No. 1 was drilled near this camp 


By Paul Wollstadt 
NPN News Editor 


POINT BARROW, Alaska—Our four- 
hour visit to Point Barrow, after a 580- 
mile flight from Fairbanks over the for- 
bidding Endicott Mountains and the 
desolate, uninhabited, snow-blanketed 
Arctic slope, was the supreme thrill of 
a 15,000-mile trip through Alaska and 
the Aleutian islands. 


But for the men who live here, who 
staff the base at Point Barrow and who 
drilled the Navy's exploratory oil well 
at Umiat, 172 miles southeast of Barrow, 
the thrill of being at the top of the world 
and of engaging in one of history’s most 
unusual quests for natural resources soon 
gave way under the weight of loneliness 
and a feeling of isolation. 


Life at Barrow and Umiat is not 
dangerous. It is not unhealthful; the num- 
ber of calls at sick bay have been few. 
Comforts and services never before even 
considered in the Arctic are available to 
the men here. Nevertheless, members of 
Seabee detachment 1058 consider that 
they had the toughest noncombatant as- 





27,985 Gals. of Diesel 
Used at Barow in Month 


POINT BARROW, Alaska—During 
the month of October 1945, the 
Navy’s Seabee base at Point Barrow 
used 27,985 gallons of Diesel fuel. 
Following are the Diesel fuel con- 
sumption records of the base for 
October: 

Quarters 8,325 gals. 

Boiler house 2,120 gals. 

Hospital , 45 gals. 

Warehouses ; 3,325 gals. 

Galley oO, gals. 

Miscellaneous 560 gals. 


Total 


27,985 gals. 











signment of the war, as they battled mud 
ind mosquitoes, wind, ice and below- 
zero cold and, most of all, isolation only 
1100 miles from the North Pole. 


\ visitor from the States is surprised 
indeed when he learns that mud and 
mosquitoes are a problem in the Arctic 
Circle. An officer who served at Umiat 
last summer put them at the top of his 
list of hardships of the far north as- 
signment. 


This officer, Lieut. (jg) D. E. Allen, 
in accountant in civilian life who was the 
Navy's weatherman at Umiat explained 
that during the summer the ground thaws 
to a depth of only about eight inches. 
The water can’t drain off. The result 
is a sticky, cold mud eight inches deep. 
lo combat mosquitoes Lieut. Allen and 
his colleagues used lotion and head nets. 
He once tried taking a bath in a lake 
near the Umiat camp, but mosquitoes 
soon drove him to cover. 


Mosquitoes Season Is Short 


Fortunately, the Arctic mosquitoes 
apparently do not carry any disease. And 


the season for them is short. This year 


View of the Navy base at Point Barrow. At right is administration building. Most 


of Point 


Barrow. The Navy’s exploratory well 


they disappeared about Aug. 10, thre: 
days after the first snow. 

Compared with the facilities at Umiat 
those at Barrow were elaborate. Thi 
men at the well site regarded those 
Barrow with the same mixture of en) 
ind friendly contempt that combat unit 
in Europe showed toward corps and army 
headquarters. 


a laundry 

Barrow. During the first months 

Umiat Seabees did their laundry in 
jerricans from which the tops had _ bee: 
cut. They carried water from the lak 
put in their clothes and soap and rubbed 
them out by hand. 


For example, there is 


Later a small wash- 
ing machine was delivered at Umiat. 

Seabees at Umiat lived in tents and in 
Jamesway huts. These huts are like the 
Quonset and Pacific huts, but smaller 
measuring about 16 by 16 feet. Two 
Jamesway huts were put together for 
1 chow hall in which officers and en- 
listed men ate together. 


The food is described as “not too 
There was no fresh milk 
and very few green vegetables. Becaus: 
of the problem of transporting materials 


good.” 


~ te 


of other structures are Quonset huts in which officers and men live 
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Umiat, dehydrated food was used 
here possible to save weight, Though 
hydration made considerable prog- 
ss during the war, it leaves much to be 
sired by men accustomed to American 
indards. 

Hunting, in addition to providing 

recreation, often helped improve the 
nner menu. Ptarmigan (uplands grouse ) 
e quite abundant in the Arctic Circle 
id most of the men considered them 
od eating. Occasionally caribou (rein- 
er) were bagged, but they didn’t go 
ry well at the table. 


[wo moose were shot near the Umiat 
imp, and they were eaten with relish. 
lhe hides and bones, incidentally, were 
sent to the Alaska Fish and Game Com- 
mission as the first moose out of the 
Colville River territory. 

Arctic trout and graylings attracted 
Seabees who liked to fish. 


Recreation Limited 


Recreation otherwise was limited to 
radio listening, movies in the messhall 
ind the inevitable card games. We 
were told at Barrow that some of the 
men still at Umiat are playing a mara- 
thon poker game. (Our group did not 
visit Umiat. A plan to fly over the well 
site on the way from Point Barrow to 
Fairbanks was discarded because we 
stayed at Point Barrow longer than the 
schedule called for, and by the time we 
took off it was dark.) 


Those stationed at Point Barrow had 
everything available to the men at Umiat, 
plus some extras. The movies were more 


frequent. The food was somewhat 
better, according to the _ stories told 
this writer. The hunting was at least 


as good. Mail service was better. There 
was less isolation, if for no other reason 
than that the village of Barrow is only 
two miles away. Men stationed at Point 
Barrow can go to the village, and occa- 
sionally they participate in native dances. 


Radio does help the men spend lonely 
hours. When we arrived at the Point Bar- 
row officers’ club shortly after 11 a.m., 
the radio was reporting the closing min- 
utes of the Army-Notre Dame football 
game. Clocks at Point Barrow are five 
hours behind those in the eastern time 
zone of the States. 

We talked with one officer who pro- 
fessed to “rather enjoy” life at Point 
Barrow mostly because of the inform- 

ity—the lack of “regulation stuff,” as 
he called it. This officer, Lieut. (jg) 
William W. Hildreth, Jr., of New Hamp- 

ire, was stationed there as weather 
ficer from February through Septem- 
ber, 1945. Let it be said, however, that 
Lieut. Hildreth was an exception to the 
neral rule. 


Particularly among the enlisted men 
re was dissatisfaction. For one thing 
t isolation of the camp was com- 
unded by retention of mail censor- 
p at Point Barrow after it had been 
ted elsewhere. Most of the enlisted 
n to whom correspondents talked said 
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This map, in addition to locating Point Barrow and Umiat, shows the route which 
a Navy survey indicated would be best if a pipeline were built from Umiat to 
Fairbanks. The double broken line marks the course surveyed, with the two 
highest points on it indicated. The Navy has said that a pipeline would not be 
feasible unless there were 100,000 barrels daily of crude available on the Arctic 
slope with a reserve of 400 million to 500 million barrels, At Fairbanks the line 
would tie in with the Canol pipeline (also shown) which runs from Fairbanks 
to Whitehorse and thence to Skagway 


View of Derrick of Umiat Test Well No. 1 
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Pictures No. 1 and No. 2—Two views of the ingenious tractor-train which carried supplies from Point Barrow to Umiat. Men 
who operated the train lived in it during the trips, the first of which took more than two weeks. In picture No. 2 note 
that the train carried its own snowplow to clear a smooth path for itself through the Arctic wastes 


Pictures No. 3 and No. 4—Next to food, oil was the most important 


supply for 


the Point Barrow-Umiat undertaking. 


Oil products powered the machinery, the means of transportation, furnished heat for the huts and for cooking, fueled 
the electric plant. No. 3 shows barrels of gasoline loaded on a huge sled for movement from Point Barrow to Umiat. 
No. 4 shows a crane moving barrels of gasoline from a barge to the shore. 


shore. 


frankly that they did not like it at the 
top of the world. 
Lowest Temperature 40 Below 

The lowest temperature Lieut Hild- 
reth recorded during his eight months at 
Point Barrow, was 40 below zero. The 
record low at the village of Barrow is 
minus 56. Point Barrow, because it is on 
a large body of water (and ice), the 
Arctic Sea, is slightly less cold than 
Umiat. It was 13 below zero the day 
(Nov. 10) the group of correspondents 
visited Point Barrow, 

Buildings at Point Barrow and at 
Umiat are kept warm with Diesel-bum- 
ing stoves. In fact, this writer was 
warmer in the messhall at Point Barrow 
than at any other time on the 15,000- 
mile trip. 

Lieut. Com. Paul Davis, who in Octo- 
ber succeeded Lieut. Com. W. H. Rex, 
an independent oil producer of Eldorado, 
Kan., as commander of the Seabee de- 
tachment, explained that it was necessary 
to put three inches of insulation in the 
floors of the huts so that the ground 
underneath them would remain frozen. 
In the coldest weather, he reported, it 
was virtually impossible to provide even 
heat in the buildings. With the tendency 
of hot air to rise, men in the upper bunks 
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Umiat in the summer, A Jamesway hut 
is in the middle of a sea of mud 


would be warm while the fellows under- 
neath would have to use sleeping bags. 
Generally speaking, however, there was 
very little suffering from the cold be- 
cause adequate preparations had been 
made. 


The camp to base the Umiat operation 
was located at Point Barrow because 
a fresh water lake which does not freeze 
solid is near by. This lake, strangely 
enough, is between two salt water lakes. 


The barge took supplies from ships to 
Picture No. 4 was taken during the brief Arctic summer 


Clothing the men at the top of the 
world was a major problem. 


Both Army and Navy contributed to 
the solution. The first lesson learned 
was that standard equipment for avia- 
tors would not fill the bill, principally 
because it was not durable. Mcreover 
it was designed to permit only the free- 
dom of movement necessary to fly an air- 
plane. Seabees in the Arctic needed 
clothes that would stand up under th« 
punishment of heavy manual labor, that 
would allow them freedom of move 
ment necessary on construction jobs. 

Trousers used up here are made of 
rugged, waterproof and windproo! 
material and are kersey-lined. This lin 
ing of long-staple wool provides exce} 
tional warmth, The correspondents wet 
issued kersey-lined trousers for the Bar 
row trip and this writer will testify that 
they are comfortable in sub-zero tem 
peratures. 

When the Seabees first got here, the 
used regular GI shoes and overshoes. 
was soon learned that they were inad: 
quate. A special all-felt shoe was dé 
signed. Even the sole was made of felt 
The fur gloves issued to the origina! 
contingent were found to be unsatis 
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actory for men who had to work with 
their hands. Gloves faced with a heavy 
otton material were substituted. 

Fur parkas were very useful, but they 
were not practical as the outer garment 

x mechanics. An alpaca-lined me- 
hanics coverall with a hood was the 
unswer to this problem. 

The Arctic Sea at Point Barrow is open 
ibout six weeks each year. Supplies 
ind men were landed from two ships in 
1944 and from three ships in 1945. Land- 
ing craft and barges were used, in the 
absence of harbor facilities, to get ashore. 
Many supplies are flown into both Point 
Barrow and Umiat by Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, which will be the subject 
of a separate article in a later issue of 
NPN. 

The bulk of supplies was moved from 
Point Barrow to Umiat in the remark- 
able tractor-train, pictures of which 
appear on the opposite page. 

The first tractor-train left Barrow on 
Feb. 24 and arrived at Umiat on March 





17th District Chief Lauds 
Barrow-Umiat Seabees 


KODIAK, Alaska—Rear Admiral R. 
Wood, commandant of the 17th Naval 
District, embracing all of Alaska in- 
cluding the Aleutians, heaps praise 
upon the Seabees who served at Point 
Barrow and Umiat. At a press confer- 
ence with touring correspondents, Ad- 
miral Wood called the expedition a 
remarkable one on which the “Sea- 
bees did a swell job.” 

The admiral said that about eight 
test holes will be drilled on Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4. He credited 
those who participated in the Umiat 
project as showing “that it can be 
done.” 

Like other Naval leaders, Admiral 
Wood emphasized that the activity in 
the Arctic Circle reserve was purely 
exploratory, but that every known 
scientific aid was employed by men 
from the oil industry who were ex- 
perts in their fields. 











12. Most of the traveling was done in the 
Arctic darkness. Though Umiat is 172 
r miles from Barrow, the first tractor- 
iin journey covered 332 miles. Dis- 
very of a shorter route and improve- 
ments in operation of the train made it 
ssible to cut this to eight days by the 
time the third trip was made late in 
\pril. 
The tractor-train was in constant com- 
unication by radio with the base at 
Point Barrow, and with other Arctic 
radio stations that gave weather reports 
d, perhaps most important, with air- 
ine pilots who flew over and ahead 
f the train, 
There was not a single serious acci- 
nt on any of the trips, and no equip- 
ment was damaged. 


ty 
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This picture, showing some of the officers connected with the Arctic oil explora- 
tion project, was taken at Point Barrow in April 1945. Left to right: front row— 
Lieut. (jg) Harry Corbin, chaplain; Lieut. (jg) Richard Baldwin, supply officer; 
Lieut. (jg) High Gillin, waterfront and personnel officer; Lieut. Com. William Rex, 
who then was commander of Seabee Detachment 1058; Capt. Virpillot, Alaska 
director for the Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks; Lieut. (jg) Louis Schoenleber, 
dental officer;. Lieut. Com. Saul Mackoff, medical officer; Lieut, Al Smith, execu- 
tive officer; Lieut. (jg) William Hildreth, weather officer. Back row—Lieut. Baxter 
Goodrich, of the Bureau of Yards and Docks at Washington; Lieut. James W. Hugg, 
petroleum engineer; Ens. Donald Bennett, disbursing officer 


Employes of Humble Butadiene 
Plant Get Other Jobs or Cash 


HOUSTON — Employes with a year 
or more of service at the Ingleside plant 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co. for whom 
other jobs cannot be found in company 
operations, will receive cash termination 
allowances when the final shutdown is 
completed, according to November issue 
of “The Refinery Bee,’ company house 
organ. The company has_ been notified 
of termination of its butadiene contract 
effective 90 days after Oct. 19 (NPN 
Oct. 31, p. 7). 


The individual allowances will vary, 
the article explains, depending on rates 
of pay, length of service, and the age 
of individuals involved. Payments are 
expected to range from “comparatively 
small amounts for short-time employes 
upward to several thousand dollars.” 


The management now is conducting 
a series of conferences with all employes 
to work out the best possible arrange- 
ments for future employment. Full con- 
sideration is being given to placing as 
many employes as possible in other Hum- 
ble operations. 


The company has stated that privately- 
owned facilities now constitute only a 


topping plant not practicable to operate 
with the butadiene section closed down. 
Disposition of topping equipment has 
not been decided. 

During the war years, Dec. 7, 1941- 
Aug. 15, 1945, Ingleside produced 15,- 
624 short tons of butadiene, 6,000,000 
bbls. of aviation gasoline and compo- 
nents and more than 1,100,000 bbls. of 
Navy fuel—plus motor gasoline, heat- 
ing oil, commercial gas oil and domes- 
tic fuel oil. The plant was handling 
about 30,000 b/d light Refugio crude 
when V-J Day came. 


Sunray Oil Employes Get Bonus 
Share in Company's 1945 Earnings 


NPN News Bureau 
TULSA—Employes of Sunray Oil 
Corp. will each get a 5% bonus as their 
share of the company’s 1945 earnings, ac- 
cording to C. H. Wright, president. In 
a Thanksgiving letter to each employe 
announcing the bonus, Mr. Wright com- 
mented that “no year has passed but all 
have shared in whatever degree of pros- 
perity has resulted from all our com- 
bined labor. In recent years this sharing 
has been in the form of cash bonuses at 
the close of the year.” 
Bonuses will go out to regular em- 
ployes as of Dec. 15. 
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BUTLER 


AIRCRAFT 


© THROUGH 27 YEARS OF AERIAL PROGRESS— 


As early as 1929, Butler Super-Service Unit 
were refueling the largest tri-motored plan 
in 15 minutes. 


In 1918 the U. S. 
Army Air Force 
used this Butler 
Truck Tank, 
converted into a 


Refueling Unit. 


Go BUILT 
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Today’s great airliners are speeded on the way by the time-saving service of streamlined, efficient Butler Refuelers. 
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BUTLER®BUILT 
REFUELING UNITS 


~eeQ@S Modern as 
today’s airliners... 





jarvis Since our fledgling air force flew the “Jenny” of World 
War I, Butler Aircraft Refueling Units have kept pace 
with aviation’s progress. As better, faster planes have 
been developed, Butler Refuelers have been ready to At smaller airports, this 250-gallon fully-equipped 
service them. Commercial aviation has found the Butler Refueling Unit can be hitched to any passenger 
convenient, safe, rapid service rendered by these mobile OO EEE ON, NE 


fuel facilities valuable assets to any airport. 2e 


Butler Refuelers are designed for any size airport or 
aircraft. From 3,200-gallon Units to the little 250- 
gallon Trailer at the right, every Unit is fully equipped 
for fast, efficient service. 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 3, MISSOURI 


Galesburg, Illinois Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
(Sales Offices in Principal Cities) 





























prompt handling, address all inquiries to: BUTLER 
NUFACTURING COMPANY, 7454 East 13th Street, Fi N 
sas City 3, Missouri, or 954 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis ae Swe c ame enw emeeis ore - sa i | 
» Minnesota. 










}Send full facts and book on Butler Truck Tank Refuelers 
iSend full facts and book on Butler Trailer Tank Refuelers Address a ; ee a eee | 
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Bureau of Mines Gets 
Ammonia Plant to Make 
Synthetic Fuels Survey 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Interior Secretary 
Ickes announced this week the Bureau 
of Mines is getting a $17,500,000 war- 
built synthetic ammonia plant near Louis- 
jana, Mo., which will enable the bureau 
to determine how far cost reductions 
can be made in the production of syn- 
thetic fuels and lubricants from coal. 

The facility is Missouri Ordnance 
Works, within easy access of major coal 
fields of the United States. Needing 
only slight modification, it will be a dem- 
onstration plant for production of gaso- 
line and oil, Secretary Ickes said, and 
will give the bureau a running start in 
the research program by which it intends 
to “supplement the nation’s limited pe- 
troleum reserves.” 

The transfer is being made from the 
War Department on condition that 
changes will not prevent reconversion 
to production of ammonia in event of a 
national emergency. 

Acquisition of the property, including 
390 acres of land, Secretary Ickes added, 
completes the site-selection phase of a 
five-year, $30,000,000 program under 
which the bureau will develop and make 
available to private industry the “know 
how” for synthetization from coals and 
oil shales. 

The plant will be operated in con- 
junction with the research and develop. 
ment laboratory at Bruceton, Pa., and 
will serve as a “proving ground for hy- 
drogenation and gas synthesis processes 
developed in the laboratory.” 

The program will “take up where the 
Germans left off, instead of duplicating 
costly, time-consuming work” done in 
Germany and other countries, Secretary 
Ickes said, adding: 

“Synthetic fuels from coal and oil shale 
cannot compete with natural petroleum 
anywhere under current prices, but re- 
search ultimately is expected to reduce 
costs of the synthetic products. Even 
now, because of the lower American 
steel and coal costs, it appears possible to 
produce synthetic fuels more cheaply 
in the United States than in Germany. 
Further cost reductions through improve- 
ments in the processes are among the 
objectives of the Bureau’s program.” 

The Bureau of Mines “promises” it will 
provide the “know how”, Mr. Ickes said 
further, while “the facilities and the ac- 
tual commercial production of synthetic 
liquid fuels fall within the province of 
private industry.” 

The plant site, less than 100 miles 
above St. Louis on the Mississippi River, 
was chosen after a nation-wide survey 
in which Bureau engineers considered 
206 proposed locations in 21 coal-pro- 
ducing states, Mr. Ickes reported. 

The bureau’s plans call for two dis- 
tinct units on the site, one using the 
direct hydrogenation method of produc- 
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ing synthetic fuels, the other employing 
indirect gas synthesis process, thus elim- 
inating duplication of facilities and re- 
ducing operating costs. It is estimated 
250 to 325 employes will be required, 
including “many specialists in the fields 
of chemistry, physics and engineering.’ 

Each unit, Mr. Ickes said, will have a 
capacity of 200 b/d of oil or primary 
products, including gasoline and wax 
as well as light and heavy oils. About 
nine months will be required for design 
work, another nine months for construc- 
tion of the hydrogenation unit, which 
will be undertaken first. 

Estimating total construction savings 
at $4,000,000 to $6,000,000, Mr. Ickes 
listed ordnance works’ usable facilities 
as: power plant, water supply system, 
office and laboratory buildings, machine 
shops, parking lots and roads, sewers, 
railroad sidings and 
equipment. 


coal-unloading 


Seek Coal Hydrogenation Plant 
For Synthetic Fuels Program 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND — A __ semi-commercial 
or fully commercial coal hydrogenation 
plant is being sought for New Mexico 
as part of the Bureau of Mines Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Program, under which 
up to $30,000,000 is to be spent over 
five years to develop means to produce 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shales, and 
agricultural and forestry products. New 
Mexico interests are asking that, through 
the next appropriation under this law, 
funds be allocated to build at least a 
1000-bbl. plant within its borders. 


The Grant County Chamber of Com- 
merce and other agencies are backing the 
proposal. M. R. Walton, refinery engi- 
neer, formerly of New York and Cleve- 
land, now making his home in Silver 
City, is chairman of the chamber’s Hy- 
drogenation Committee. 

The vast reserves of highly volatile 
bituminous and semi-bituminous coal in 
New Mexico and the proximity of large 
additional reserves in Utah and Colorado, 
together with the strategic location of the 





state, make it a desirable point for coal 
hydrogenation operations, it is pointed 
out. 

The necessity for building a plant of 
a capacity of at least 1000 bbls. a day, 
in place of small pilot plants, is em- 
phasized by Mr. Walton. “Such a plant 
would be large enough to provide for 
the various units to be of commercial 
size,” he said. 


Warn Grief Is Likely 
On ‘Sub’ Fuel Oils 


NPN News Bureau 

TULSA—Supplies of fuel for pot-type 
burners used in domestic heating may 
be augmented sufficiently to meet ex- 
pected demand by substitution of No. 2 
straight run distillate or limited quan- 
tities of cracked intermediates, accord- 
ing to a research report mailed by 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn. to its 
membership. 

The report warns, however, that 
present-day performance will not be 
achieved with the “cracked” fuels. 
“These (intermediate) stocks will have 
an effect which will be somewhat un- 
favorable as compared with prime-white 
distillate and will vary over a wide range 
because of considerable variation in their 
properties. Some compromise will be 
necessary between the supply and the 
performance demanded.” 

Western Petroleum Refiners instituted 
a research and test program in July, 1944, 
to determine burning characteristics of 
various thermal catalytic cracked and 
straight-run fuels in pot-type burners. 
Co-operating on the tests were: Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kans.; H. C. 
Little Burner Co., San Rafael, Calif.; 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa; Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co.; Cities Service Oil Co.; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; Shell Oil Co. 
and Derby Oil Co. A number of other 
interested companies also furnished data 
and information as tests progressed in 
four laboratories. 
an expected increase in 
the demand for petroleum distillates 
there is an anticipation of competition 
in their use, and a study of the types and 
characteristics of intermediate oil frac- 
tions was made to determine the avail- 
ability and use of certain of these oils 
in the fuel fields,” the report states. 
“Factors which influence the use of 
intermediate distillates are changes il 
requirements of gasoline properties, an 
expected increase in demand for Diesel 
oil and tractor fuel, and an increase in 
the number and installations of heating 
appliances which use some type of pe- 
troleum for fuel.” 


“Because of 


Commenting on the results, the report 
states that any of the usual intermediates 
which may be substituted for No. 1 p.w. 
fuel in whole or in part will unfavorably) 
affect performance of the vaporizing pot- 
type burner. “The extent of the effect 
may not be within the range of accept- 
ability by the consumers,” the report 
says. 
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Humble Joins Companies Using Airplanes 


To Spot Trouble on Long Miles of Pipeline 


Special to NPN 
HOUSTON, Tex. — Aerial trouble- 
spotting from a jeep plane may have 
been started by the Army, but the mili- 
tary has no monopoly on the idea. 
Humble Pipeline Co. is joining oil 
companies already using the idea. Where 
pilots of tiny Army planes skidded low 
over the crest of hills to pinpoint enemy 
artillery during the late conflict, Hum- 
ble’s pilot inspector will follow the com- 
pany’s 915 miles of pipeline from Bay- 
town to McCamey, West Texas, at a 
500-foot level, looking for trouble. 


The inspector pilot flies a small two- 
place Luscombe plane, purchased for 
the purpose. His eyes will be con- 
stantly scanning the ground for tell-tale 
oil spots and other disturbances, then 
he will drop reports at the nearest pump 
stations for repair crews’ attention. A 
two-way radio is the next step; company 
officials plan to use it eventually. 

Officials have carefully plotted the 
route on large maps so the pilot will 
always know the nearest pump station. 

As much dead flying as possible has 
been eliminated, making the trip a near 
circuit comprising about 1,050 flight 


miles via Webster, Hearn, Comyn, San 
Angelo and Big Lake, returning via Yates 
Pecos, Big Lake, Humble Pipeline 
Station C (40 miles from Kerrville), 
Seguin, Luling, West Columbia, and 
back to Webster. Fueling stops are 
Waco, McCamey and Seguin. 

The single inspector frees several line- 
walkers for other duties in the company, 
the officials explained. 

R. R. Roberts, 23 years with the com- 
pany, is first pilot inspector because he 
fills the twin requirements of flying 
ability and knowledge of pipelines. He 
has been district gauger in the Mexia 
area for a number of years and is a 
flight enthusiast with a commercial 
license, instrument and instructor’s rating. 
The company’s statement about the in- 
auguration of the new procedure epito- 
mizes the air-age in industry: 

“Humble Pipeline Co., in initiating the 
circuit, recognizes that the airplane must 
now be considered in the same light 
as any other type of work equipment. 
From the experience of other companies 
and by Humble under contract patrol, 
this type of line inspection has proven 
far more satisfactory and considerably 
more economical.” 





Pipeline Companies Eliminate 
3c Per Bbil. Added Charges 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Two pipeline com- 
panies, Phillips and Great Lakes, have 
eliminated an additional charge of 3c per 
bbl. for loading gasoline and certain 
other oil products from common carrier 
pipelines onto tank trucks. 

Phillips cancellations applied to routes 
extending from the border of Texas to the 
following destinations: Franklin Park 
(Chicago); Minneapolis transfer; Carter 
Lake, Ia. (near Omaha); Des Moines; 
Fairfax, Kan. (near Kansas City). 

Great Lakes cancellations applied from 
several points in Kansas and Oklahoma to 
the following destinations: Des Moines; 
Carter Lake; Minneapolis; Franklin Park, 
Ill.; Mason City-Clear Lake, Ia.; Iowa 
City-Coralville Ia. The changes were ef- 
fective last month. 


FPC Accepts $9,500,000 Cut 
In Panhandle Eastern Rate 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The Federal Power 
Commission has announced acceptance 
of the new rate schedules filed Oct. 22 
by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. re- 
ducing its interstate wholesale natural 
gas rates by $5,110,000 in comparison 
with its gross operating revenue for the 
test year of 1941. 

The new rates were filed in compliance 
with commission’s order and opinon of 
Sept. 23, 1942—upheld by U. S. Su- 
preme Court last April 2—directing com- 
pany to reduce its wholesale gas rates 
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by not less than $5,094,384 compared 
with 1941 revenues. 

FPC said that, due to increased vol- 
ume of sales since 1941, it was estimated 
Panhandle rates would actually be re- 
duced by about $9,500,000 from 1944 
billings, or about 32%. 


CPA Reports Normal Products 
Shipments Down Less Than 6% 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — September normal 
products shipments reported by 11 oil 
field machinery plants representing 42% 
of the industry were down less than 6% 
from the first quarter 1945 level, the 
Civilian Production Administration has 
reported, while shipments including 
munitions items were down almost 42%. 

Reporting firms forecast a gradual in- 
crease in normal products from 108.5% 
in October to 117.6% next June, a figure 
representing 280.7% of 1939 monthly 
average. 

Employment in their line, was 15,982 
in September, contrasted with 7,095 for 
1939, and was expected to be fairly con- 
stant through next June. 


Champlin Case Waits ‘Full Bench’ 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—tThe Supreme Court 
has ordered the Champlin Pipeline case 
restored to the docket for re-argument 
before a “full bench”, indicating the 
court regards the litigation as of suffi- 
cient importance all nine justices should 
act upon it, 
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Union Barge Line Opposes ICC 
Application of Warner & Tamble 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Union Barge Line 
Corp., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has asked to 
intervene in an application before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (Doc. 
No. W-64) that would broaden the river 
area served by the Warner & Tamble 
Transportation Co. of Memphis, Tenn., 
on the ground that this would throw the 
latter company’s operations into territory 
historically served by Union. Both con- 
cerns tow barges transporting petroleum, 
among other products. 


Warner & Tamble are represented as 
normally serving river ports between 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., on the Mississippi 
and Pine Bluff or lower, on the Arkansas 
river. In seeking a certificate for broader 
operations, it indicated it would serve 
the remainder of the Mississippi river 
area, the Ohio, and Cumberland Rivers, 
among others. 


Union contended that W.&T. was en- 
gaged in towing mostly cargo exempt 
from ICC regulation, and was using its 
minor proportion of petroleum products 
hauling as a basis for authorization from 
ICC to broaden the scope of operations 
into territory which Union claims to 
serve. 


Standard of Jersey Leases 
Carolina Port Terminal Plot 


Special to NPN 
KINSTON, N. C. — According to 
Leo H. Harvey, of Kinston, a member 
of the Morehead City Port Commission, 
completion of a lease negotiated between 
the commission and the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey with approval of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which holds a large percentage of the 
commission’s bonds, will serve as a boon 
for the port and the entire section served 
by the port terminal. 


Mr. Harvey said the lease had been 
completed and approved by all interest- 
ed parties. He added that it would 
run for 30 years, with two 10-year re- 
newals allowed under option. The firm 
leased 11 acres of the port terminal area, 
including the three-acre facilities previ- 
ously used by the Hatteras Oil Co. 
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T-2174 Gasoline or Fuel Oil Tank, 
one of the many different types for 
trucks and trailers. 


Bull to make your payloadd Jay f 


GAR WOOD 
TRUCK TANKS 


The fast, smooth-running, roller-bearing hose reel saves 
time and effort on every delivery. Can be cranked either 
from the rear or the side. 


Because they have paid most in pay loads, Gar Wood Tanks 
have long been the choice of many leading users. Now, as a 
result of greatly accelerated developments during four years 
capacity production for the armed forces, they excel more than 
ever in features that speed deliveries and cut costs. Dead weight 
has been reduced to a minimum with an actual increase in 
strength. Many other features contribute to the speed and relia- 
bility that assure maximum profits. Ask the Gar Wood Branch 
or Distributor in your territory for further information. 


Manholes, providing clear, man- 
sized openings into each compart- 
ment have fill plugs that can be 
instantly opened or locked shut by 
trouble-proof toggle levers. This is 
typical of the features that speed 
every operation. 


Look underneath! The Gar Wood Tank is one integral 
welded unit with rugged, distortion-proof sub-frame. All 
pipe fittings are hanged for light weight and quick removal. 
Engineered throughout fo: profit-making operation. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, 1nc., TANK DIVISION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCK AND TRAILER EQUIPMENT 





HOISTS AND BODIES *« WINCHES AND CRANES *« ROAD MACHINERY ¢ HEATING EQUIPMENT * MOTOR BOATS 
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——A Car Traveling People 





How the Automobile Has Changed Life of Americans 


This article is an outgrowth of a 
report originally prepared in re- 
sponse to a request to the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Assn. from the 
Board of Investigation and Research, 
created by Congress under the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 to make a na- 
tional transportation study. 

To meet this request, a committee, 
appointed by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn., retained Franklin M. 
Reck to write that portion of the re- 
port which was to deal with the so- 
cial aspects of the changes wrought 
by the automobile between wars. 

Although Mr. Reck’s portion was 
to have been merely a part of a de- 
tailed analysis of technological prog- 
ress in automobile design and manu- 
facture between 1919 and 1941, and 
of social effects of such progress in 
that period, the result of his effort 
was subsequently deemed worthy of 
presentation as a separate study. 

Here is a scene-by-scene account 
of how drastically the American peo- 
ple have altered their way of life in 
the past 40 vears through their dai- 
ly use of millions of privately owned 
automobiles. 

NPN presents the first in a series 
of two articles herewith. 


HERE are in the United States 54,000 

villages and towns served only by 
highway and motor car. This is almost 
half of all the communities in the nation. 

These 54,000 communities have all the 
comforts of modern civilization. Their 
sroceries, their clothing, their medicine, 
their magazines and newpapers arrive 
regularly on rubber tires. The thing the 
town makes—barrels, blankets, or paper 
boxes—goes out to the world on rubber 
tires. 

If the people in the town want to go 
anywhere, they don’t miss the railroad 
station. They simply get in their auto- 
mobiles, step on the starter, and go. 

The more you think about this little 
fact, the more impressive it becomes. 

Step on the starter. 

Then go someplace. 

Do it any time you want. 

Glide along on your own schedule, 
eating up distance, getting to the next 
town before you know it. 

When you have an entire nation of 
140,000,000 people stepping on the 
starter, you re bound to change things. 

Cake a city of a million people built 

© carriages and street cars, with its 
arrow streets and packed-in population. 
Add 200,000 automobiles, and the city 
vill never again be the same. Buildings 
vill come down, streets will widen, and 
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folks will move out into the surrounding 
country. Stores will move to new places. 
Little corner stores that served the walk- 
ing shopper will give way to larger 
stores that serve the riding shopper. Add 
it ail up, and it amounts to an explosion 
in slow motion, with our worried city 
fathers picking up the pieces as fast as 
they can, and rearranging them in a 
newer and better pattern. 

Take the country. We built our vil- 
lages about seven miles apart, so that 
no farmer would have to go more than 
three or four miles to reach the general 
store and the feed mill. But even that 
was too far to go regularly, so stores and 
one-room schools began to appear at 
the crossroads, right out in the open 
country. Since the farmer couldn’t get 
to town, the store, the school, and the 
church went out to the farmer. 

Now add automobiles. Give one to 
practically every farmer, and give him 
a surfaced road to ride on. What hap- 
pens? He drives right past the crossroads 
store and goes to the village. If he doesn’t 
like the merchandise there, he drives on 


Franklin M. Reck, Author of ‘Automobiles from Start to Finish,’ ‘The Romance of Ameri- 


can Transportation,’ and Others, Presents a Study of Social Effects of the Trend 


to the county seat, maybe twenty miles 
away. Open-country churches, one-room 
schools, and cross-roads stores are 
boarded up and abandoned. The lone- 
liness of farm life disappears. Differ- 
ences in clothing and speech disappear 
too. You have to look hard, past the 
well-cut store clothing, at the tan skin 
and calloused palm, to be able to say: 
“There’s a farmer.” 

Take our medium-sized towns, the 
strong backbone of American life. At 
the turn of the century, Main Street was 
crowded on the Fourth of July. Flags 
flying, a parade, and fireworks in the 
park. The celebration had to be in town 
it was so hard to go anywhere. 

Today, Main Street is deserted on the 
Fourth. The folks are all out in the 
country with the kids. 

Vacations once required planning. The 
family had to take a train to some beach 
or lake. It was something to be done 
only once a year, with cottages reserved 
in advance. 

Now that we have automobiles, we 
turn every Sunday into a vacation. We 


Good Old Days? Well, Maybe, Until he Changes a Tire 





Brown Brothers photo 

The lure of the open road has got ‘em, but unfortunately the lure is sticky clay 

and the open road is all choked up. Persistence of America’s motorists soon 

changed these bogs to streamlined concrete and macadam ribbons, however. Mud 
as a motoring handicap is a thing of the past today 
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, . Age 
—CUTTING COSTS OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
THE DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER WAY! 





operation may require. Some plants 
are using a single Dempster-Dumps- 
ter unit to serve 50 to 75 bodies. In 
certain cases several types of bod- 
ies, for various types of materials, 
are used, and all served by a single 
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UMPSTETR REGULAR BODIES 


FE Shown above and at right, photos | through § incu 

sive, are five of our “regular” 

Thoce ene hasds bade SAMs ot cartoons 
so-called “special designs, are produced to meet the 

particular ean apeieioeioe problem. 

These "regular" bodies, in order, ae 

2— Type 5 

tom and, 5—Apartment-type for eset oe Paps 

or rubbish. These bodies are built in from 1% to 10 cu. 

yd. sizes or | ¥ to 7% tons pay load capacities. 








EMPSTE 
UMPSTEIL “SPECIAL” BODIES 


* Shown in photos 6 through 10 inclusive are five ex- 
amples of “special” bodies, now serving some of na- 
tion's largest industrial plants. Note in No. 6 that precision 
bearing, flanged car wheels have been adapted to a bot- 
tom dumping body. Wheels remain on body when 
up by Dempster-Dumpster for further transportation and 
dumping. Photo No. 7 shows a Tilt-type body developed 
for handling a semi-liquid material. No. 8 for handling 
dust collection. No. 9 for moulding sand. No. !0 for a 
finely ground material and having swivel casters for easy 
maneuverability in plant. Hot materials up to 1|700° 
are being handled by the Dempster-Dumpster, finished 
and unfinished Bite an light, heavy and liquid materials 
as well, 

if you have any idea the Dempster-Dumpster may be 
adapted to your use to advantage, our engineers will 
gladly go over the matter with you. Write for our new 
Catalog No. 245 now. Dempster Brothers, Inc., Knox- 
ville 17, Tennessee, U.S. A. 
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go weekendinz to lakes, state parks, 
and relatives in the country. When it 


comes to the annual two weeks, we get 
into our cars and go wandering like the 
Arabs, all over the land. 

Our highways, once 
roads, are transformed into concrete and 


winding dirt 


macadam. Strange new sights transform 
the placid rural countryside. Motor 
camps. Elaborate courts. Gas stations. 


Eating stands. Drive-in ice cream par- 
lors. As the vacationer drives along he 
finds that the highway has become a 
great open-air arcade. If he travels far 
enough he can buy melons, eggs, fruit, 
chickens, vegetables, lawn chairs, weath- 
er vanes, pottery, sun 
golf hats and fishworms. 

Take the geography of our country, 
itself. For 125 years we grew up, first 
along our rivers, then along our railroads. 
Thriving towns came into existence at 
the confluence of rivers, served by steam- 
boat and barge, and inland ports mush- 
roomed on the Great Lakes. Farther 
west, unrolling rails decided which towns 
should live and prosper, and which should 
wither away. 

Now add thirty million automobiles 
and put down over the of the 
United States a system of highways like 
an immense fishnet. Little hamlets, once 


dials, peanuts, 


map 


doomed to sleepy isolation, come to life. 
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DEALERSHIPS! Some valuable 
territories are still available. 
Inquiries are invited. 
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Tiny black dots on the map grow larger 
ind new dots appear where no rails and 
rivers pass. 


No less than 54,000 towns have de- 
clared their independence. Half of all 


tae communities in the United States 
depend on rubber tires alone. 
These are some of the things that 


happen when people are given their own 
means of transportation, to use as they 
see fit. We'll study some of these changes 
in detail, as we go along. 


A Background for 
Progress 


When we talk about the changes the 
automobile has made in our lives, the 
year 1919 is a pretty good year to be- 
gin with. 1919 is important for a lot of 
reasons, 

For one thing, 1919 was the first full 
year after World War I, when people 
could get down to making and buying 
the things they really wanted. How 
eagerly they wanted their own cars is 
fairly well proved by the figures. At 
the beginning of 1919 we had about 
six million automobiles, which seemed 
like a lot, but just ten years later we 
were to own twenty-three million. You 





@ War as in Peace... the GRANCO PUMP is 
dependable! As it has won favor in War, it will 
win your confidence in Peace. 


It will give you efficiency and security. 
Master your pumping problems with a 
GRANCO PUMP. 


The GRANCO line of Rotary Positive Dis- 
placement Pumps offer service for Truck and 
Bulk Plant transfer that is efficient, 


speedy, simple and dependable. 


without delay. 








| creasingly 


GRANCO PUMPS, in all sizes, are. 
NOW at your service. Orders filled 


might say that 1919 was the year befor 
the deluge. 

Then again, it was in 1919 that pe 
ple finally decided, once and for all, tha 
automobiling was more than a recrea 
It was a necessity. It was par 
of their earning power. It was the wa 
they wanted to travel to their jobs, a 
the shopping, and go to the dentist. | 
was the way they wanted to call o 
their selling hairpins, lif 
insurance, and steel bridges. 


tion. 


prospects, 


So they began demanding closed cars 
in order to travel winter 
well as summer. A few short years aft 
1919, the open car was to become 
rare animal. Then, too, the automobil 
manufacturer was giving folks other co: 
veniences that helped make the car a 
all-year-round, day-and-night propos 
By 1919, people were getting us« 
to self-starters and electric lights. The 
were getting demountable rims. Th 
back-aches were disappearing from ai 
tomobiling. 

By 1919, folks were deciding that tour 
ing was an inexpensive way of seeing 
their own nation. They even wrot 
books about it. One book told how a 
family of five could travel from Bemidji 
Minn., to Kansas City on a 16-day va- 
cation at a cost of $101.03, as compared 
with $921 by train. Free from war du 
ties, folks were pouring out of the citi 
in automobiles loaded down with tents 
cookstoves, fishing tackle, and groceries 


about in 


tion. 


1919 is important because in that yea: 
Oregon passed the first state gasolin 
tax in history, thereby finding a way 
to raise money to build roads. Soon all 


other states were to pass gas taxes, and 


| these taxes were to provide much of th 


two billion dollars we Americans spend 
annually to improve our highways. 

By 1919, all states had highway d 
partments, and this meant wiser, bette: 
road building. In that year, the Federai 
government paid out $2,915,283 to states 
to help pay the cost of their state sys- 


| tems, and from then on, although small 
| expenditures had been made in 1917-18, 
| the government was 


to become an in- 
important partner of — the 
states. With such cooperation, we pulled 
ourselves out of the mud. 

You might say that 1919 was the b 
ginning of the modern automobile ag 
It marked the passing of the linen dus 
ter, visored cap, and goggles. It marked 
the beginning of the greatest car-and 
highway building age the world has eve 
seen. 

There is always a simple explanatic 
for a miracle like this. The automobil 
came along and gave us something w 
had never completely possessed befor 
It gave us a sense of freedom, a feelii 
of independence, a means of escap: 
from the monotony of our day-by-da 
surroundings. As engineers of our ow 
craft, we found a new way of satisfyin 
motion, a convenient wa 
to perform the thousand little errands « 


our love of 
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life. It multiplied our power, expanded 
our horizon. 

What comes next may sound like a 
made-up story, but it isn't. When a farm 
wife was asked by a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture investigator why the fam- 
ily owned a car when it didn’t own a 
bathtub, the woman replied with sur- 
prise: 

“Why, you cant go to town in a bath- 
tub.” 


Rural Transformation 
In City Life 


Not so long ago, it was a serious mat- 
ter for a farmer to get sick. It might 
be several hours before the doctor could 
drive to the home in his horse and buggy. 
A hard rain or a heavy snow might hold 
him up even longer. If the _ illness 
turned out to be something serious like 
acute appendicitis, the chances are that 
the doctor, when he did arrive, cleared 
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off the kitchen table, lit all the available 
lamps, had the wife stand by with hot 
water and towels, and went to work. 

There were lots of kitchen operations 
in farm homes before the days of the 
automobile. Most pneumonia patients 
were cared for in the home because of 
the difficulty of getting them to the 
nearest hospital. Farm homes weren't 
as sanitary as hospitals. The nursing 
was unprofessional. Therefore the 
deaths from illness were more frequent. 

Nothiag illustrates the transformation 
of rural America from loneliness to com- 
munity living better than the change in 
rural doctoring. A case history will show 
what we mean: 

Ia 1909, when Dr. P. S. Scheurer en- 
tered the practice of medicine in Man- 
chester, Mich, there were six doctors 
to care for the town of 1,000 people 
and the surrounding countryside. 

Dr. Scheurer started out in practice 
with a nair of horses and a rig. In those 
days the town had 15 practical nurses 


to care for patients in their homes. P< 
ple didn’t go to hospitals much. T 
nearest large hospital was in Jacks: 
21 miles away. Now and then, | 
Scheurer attempted to take patients 
Jackson or Ann Arbor in his rig, a 
there were times when the patient dicd 
during the trip. 

In 1919, Dr. Scheurer purchased 
Model T. Because of the condition of 
the roads he could use the car only 
the summer when the weather was d: 
In the winter, or in muddy weather, 
relied on horses. He built up such a lar 
practice with his flivver in summer that 
he needed a stable of six horses to main- 
tain his practice in the winter. 

In 1920, he bought a sedan, his first 
experience with a closed car. By this 
time roads were good enough so that 
he used his car most of the time, travel- 
ing 12,000 miles a year and using hors: 
and buggy only in very bad weather. 

In 1925, he got rid of his horses alto- 
gether and sold his cutter ‘and rig. Now 


Open-Air Gas-Buggies Did Nothing to Improve Milady’s Complexion 
w: 
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No, dear reader, these are not fugitives from a Turkish harem. They are ladies who were born thirty years too soon 


and they are not all wound up in bandages. 
hazards of the road back when these gas-buggies were coined: dust. 


cold did not make these courageous pioneers of the motor age any happier. 
closed cars—and the motor industry hurried to produce them 
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The quaint hair- and face-dos were made necessary by one of the leading 
Of course wind-swept rain and winter's sleet and 
Small wonder that they yelled briskly for 
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You'll find it a point in your favor to have the 
Pharis Square Deal in Rubber in your corner. This 
was not a wartime policy only, but will be pro- 
tecting your interests in a finish fight . .. the hard, 
competitive struggle that will go on year after 


year now that peace is here again. 


Now that the bell has sounded for all-out civilian 
manufacture, Pharis will give you merchandise 


and selling aids that will be knockouts. 


THE PHARIS TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
NEWARK, OHIO 
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COMBINES ALL FEATURES 


LONG SKIRT—SCREW DRIVER TOP— 
RIB REINFORCED—with a//-purpose, 
beat-resisting rubber in the standard 
doubly reinforced sealing washer. Guar- 
anteed air-tight up to 250 pounds pres- 
sure. Keeps air in, dirt out at the valve 
mouth. Helps make tires last longer. 


> CUSTOMER APPEAL #) 


Place this eye-catching, 4-color display 9 
where your customers can see it. Tell |/ucusid powentit 















them a few cents will protect many | “Avitght SEALING, fa 
dollars’ worth of rubber. INSIDE 

STANDARD SCHRADER CAPS : 

are nationally advertised to your cus- ¥, : 


tomers “Available at your dealer’s 
in the familiar red, white 
and blue package of five’. 
Be sure you get yours as 
soon as possible. Get in 
touch with your regular 
source of supply today. 
Have #1945 — add- 
ed to your order for 
Schrader products. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Div. of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Inc., BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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and then, he regretted the passing of th: 
horse. In winter, when snow covered 
the country roads, he would drive as fa: 
as the main highway took him and ther 
the farmer would meet him with a sleig] 
to take him the rest of the way. 

By 1942, Dr. Scheurer was puttin 
35,000 miles a year on his car. Hi 
name was known for some 50 miles in a 
directions. He was on the staff of thre: 
hospitals and could reach all of them i 
a forenoon. He would go to the Salin 
Hospital 15 miles away, travel from ther: 
the 22 miles to Tecumseh, go on for 32 
miles to the Mercy Hospital in Jacksor 
and return the 21 miles to Mancheste 
—all by one o'clock. In the afternoo: 
and evening, some 35 to 40 patient 
would call at his office, many of then 
drawn from a distance of 50 miles by 
his reputation as an eye specialist. 


Farmers Use Modern Medical 

Facilities 

By 1942 the automobile had complet- 
ed its transformation of medical practic: 
There was not a single practical nurse in 
Manchester and kitchen operations wer« 
unknown. The town had an ambulance 
and a patient could be taken to any 
one of several hospitals within an hour 
there to have the safeguards of a blood 
bank, oxygen and X-ray equipment, and 
adequate operating facilities. The six 
doctors of 1909 had dwindled to two and 
the two provided better service and made 
a better living than the six. 

What has happned in Manchester has 
happened all over the country. Nearls 
half the doctors in small villages have 
disappeared because they're no longer 
needed. Many small, poorly equipped 
hospitals have closed up in favor of bet- 
ter hospitals in nearby larger towns 
With good roads, automobiles, and ambu 
lances, a patient can now be transported 
thirty miles more safely than he could 
be carried three miles in the days of dirt 
roads and buggies. 


The Automobile Takes Over the 

Mail 

When the farmer comes in from the 
field for his noonday meal, chances are 
there’s a big-city daily paper on the ta- 
ble. There may also be a seed cata- 
logue, a farm journal, a letter from a 
far-away son. The daily mail delivery 
may include a large package from a mail 
order house or a tractor repair part, sent 
parcel post. 

Rural delivery existed before the auto- 
mobile, but the car made it a lot better 
The car gave more service with fewer 
carriers. It delivered more tons of mail 
with less fuss. 

In 1920, at the beginning of the pe- 
riod covered by this report, the aver- 
age rural mail route was 26.5 miles 
This was about as far as you could ex- 
| pect a horse to go in a long, tiresome 
| day. And you could hardly expect a 
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1e-horsepower buggy to haul the ton- 

ige that can be carried easily by a 90- 

rsepower car. In 1920, when about 

lf our routes were horse-and-bugzy, 

» needed 43,445 rural mail carriers to 

ver 1,151,832 miles of rural route. 

By 1940 the average route was 43 

iles. We needed only 32,646 carriers 

cover 1,400,000 miles of rural route. 
Not only that, but we carried more tons 

f letters, daily papers, magazines, and 
packages; we raised the salaries of mail 
carriers; we cut down the time they 
spent on the road. And with all these 
mprovements, we cut down the annual 

‘r-mile cost of rural mail service from 
$66 to $64. 

Everybody was considerably happier 
vhen the automobile took over the rural 
mail. 

The doctor's car delivered a body blow 
to farm illness. The mail carrier’s car 
delivered a body blow to farm loneliness. 
The motor car was truly a liberating 
force. 


Goodbye Isolation 


Isolation is the word for it. 

It means living alone, seldom seeing 
anyone, seldom going any place. Just 
plowing, washing and ironing, cooking, 
and milking from dawn to dark; then 
tumbling into bed, sleeping the sleep of 
exhaustion, and getting up the next morn- 
ing to face the same round of work. 

Isolation was inevitable when you con- 
sider how our countryside grew. In our 
hunger for land, we Americans didn’t 
develop as did rural people in Europe, 
where villages were close together and 
farmers lived in the village by night 
and worked their farms by day. Our 
people went out to the land and built 
their homes on it. They lived in simple 
frame houses maybe a mile, maybe two 
miles, from the nearest neighbor. 

A man could face this life better than 
a woman. He could become wrapped 
up in his crops, his stock, and his land, 
and forzet the rest. But the woman 
of the farm thought of her children, and 
she worried about many things. About 
what to do if a chest cold developed, 
or a fever rash showed on Tommy’s face. 
She wanted to know more about the rules 
of health and diet. 

She wanted new ideas for curtains 
in the parlor, and what kind of wallpa- 
per would go best in the bedroom if 
they ever redecorated. She wanted to 
know more about the new ways of can- 
ning foods. 

The cry for help that went up from 
farm women is something our parents 
emember better than we. It was like 
in S.O.S. from a ship at sea. 


Home Demonstration Rides to 

The Farm 

The answer came in an automobile 
driven by a home demonstration agent. 
he was a trained expert from the near- 
st agricultural college, a specialist of 
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the Extension Service trained in home 
economics. 

Home demonstration started out in a 
small way and grew. As cars and high- 
ways improved, it grew faster and faster. 
Each home demonstration agent picked 
likely farm women and trained them as 
leaders. These volunteer leaders, in turn, 
put on shows at meetiag halls or in farm 
homes. They held cooking schools, 
health schools, canning demonstrations, 
house furnishing and landscape garden- 
ing programs 

In 1920 there were less than a thou- 
sand home demonstration agents and less 
than fifty thousand leaders. By 1941, 
with better highways and better cars, 
there were 2,323 agents and 250,000 
leaders. 

By 1941, farm wives were getting into 
their cars and driving long distances to 
attend home demonstration meetings. In 
crowded Eastern states their round trips 
averaced 7 miles, in central states 13 
miles, and in the West, 24. A Nevada 
woman wrote: “Some of us go 35 miles 
one way,” and an Oregon woman stated 
that trips of 125 miles to county-wide 
meetings were common. 

You can hardly imagine all this hap- 
pening without automobiles and_high- 
ways. The home demonstration agent 
has been described by one farm woman 
as “Heaven come to earth in a Tin 
Lizzie.” 

Home demonstration was another body 
blow to rural isolation. 


Science Rides to the Farm 

Home making isn’t all that rode to 
the farm in an automobile. 

So did better farming. What the farm 
husband wanted to know was how to get 
more bushels per acre. More pounds 
of meat per bushel of feed, fewer crop 
failures, less trouble with pests. 

Today, the sight of farmers’ cars 
parked alongside a field, with the men 
grouped around a planting of hybrid 
corn or a lime demonstration, is com- 
mon. The man in the center of the 
group is the county agent, bringing the 
wisdom of the college experiment station 
out to the farmer. 

You’d expect county agent work to 
grow, along with the improvement of 
automobiles and highways, and it has. 
The number of county agents jumped 
from 2,000 in 1920 to nearly 4,000 in 
1940. Attendance at farm meetings 
leaped from twelve million per year to 
forty-six million per year in the same 
time. 

That’s the way a planned campaign for 
higher farm production was accelerated 
by automobiles. To carry on a program 
like that, folks had to get around. 

We doubt if any city person appre- 
ciates his automobile as a farmer does. 
The farm car is a work car. 

An agricultural expert once figured the 
ways in which a farmer uses his passen- 
ger car. The list went something like 


this: 








GOVERNMENT-OWNED 


TERMINAL 
PETROLEUM 
FACILITIES 


For Rail and Water 
FOR SALE or LEASE 


The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, a disposal agency 
designated by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration, will receive 
proposals for the purchase or 
lease of the following properties 
in the interest of continued em- 
ployment. These properties 
were acquired by various agen- 
cies of the government for pro- 
duction in the war effort, and 
are now, or shortly will be, de- 
clared surplus to government 
needs. 


Listing of these plants by 
name of lessee is for identifica- 
tion purposes only, and has no 
connection with the lessees’ own 
plants or facilities. 


PANAMA CITY, Florida (Plancor 1595) 
General American Transportation 
Corporation 

Approx. 360 acres. Administration Build- 
ing and Boiler House. Three Tank Car 
Loading Racks, Trackage, Four Un- 
loading Docks. Nine 55,000 bbl. and one 
80,000 bbl. Steel Storage Tanks equipped 
with Graham Suction Heaters. Ma- 
chinery, equipment and tools. Office fur- 
niture and fixtures. Water reservoir. 
Utilities. 





JACKSONVILLE, Florida 
(Plancor 1595A) —General American 
Transportation Corporation 


Approx. 229 acres. Administration Build- 
ing. Boiler House. Garage and Ware- 
house, and Field Office Building. Two 
Tank Car Unloading Racks, Trackage, 
Two Docks. Two 55,000 bbl. and two 
80,000 bbl. Steel Storage Tanks equipped 
with Graham Suction Heaters. Pumpin 
Stations. Machinery, equipment a | 
tools. Office furniture and fixtures. 


Utilities. 
e 


Persons interested in obtaining 
full information about these 
properties, and in negotiating 
for their purchase or lease, 
should communicate with the 
local RFC disposal agency listed 
below. All data contained here- 
in are necessarily abbreviated 
and subject to correction. They 
are not intended for use as a 
basis for negotiation. RFC re- 
serves the right to reject any or 
all proposals or offers received 
for the above properties, 


Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DIVISION 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

Phone: 5-1650 
142-T 
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“Haul butter, cream, produce, poultry, 
eggs and fruit to market. Fetch repair 
parts, fertilizer, seed hardware, and spray 
materials from town. Saw wood, using 
a belt attachment. MHaul labor from 
town to farm and from one part of the 
farm to another. Round up stock. Haul 
implements on the road.” 

Farms today are powered by internal 
combustion engines. Men plow, culti- 
vate, put hay in the barn, load silos, 
and chop feed, all by gasoline power. 
This means frequent trips to blacksmith 
shop and garage for repair parts. The 
passenger car makes these trips. It pro- 
vides the necessary link to keep the in- 
ternal-combustion farm running. 

The more you study the work a farm 
car performs, the more interesting the 
picture is. Down South, tobacco farm- 
ers look over the day’s markets to find 
which one is paying the best price. Then 
they load their leaf into a trailer, hitch 
it on behind the automobile, and drive 
to that market. 

As farmers got used to going places 
on surfaced highways, some of them be- 
gan to figure that son Bill and daughter 
Jane might as well go to the town school 
where more and better courses were of- 
fered. So hauling the youngsters to 
school became another chore of the farm 
car. This is one of the reasons why 
one-room schools out in the country are 
disappearing at the rate of eight to 
nine a day. 

In fact, one-room schools in this coun- 
try have dropped from 200,000 in 1915- 
16 to 118,600 in 1939-40, and it is no 
accident that this drop occurred in the 
years of the great growth of the auto- 
mobile. 

It’s the same way with open country 
churches and general stores out at the 
crossroads. Those two institutions served 
a great purpose in their day. Because 
of bad roads and distances, the farmer 
couldn’t get to town to shop or to 
worship. So the church and store came 
out to him. 

Now those fine pioneer institutions are 


disappearing along with the country 
school. On Sunday mornings, the farm- 
er’s car is parked in front of the town 
church. 


A Car Traveling People 





You could write a whole book about 
the changing shopping habits of the 


farmer and his wife. Once they shopped 
at the nearest general store because it 
was the only place they could get to. 
Now, if they don’t like what’s there, they 
go on to the village. 

They go even farther. When it comes 
to a suit of clothes, or furniture, where 
the shopper likes to make a selection, 
the farmer may pass up the village store 
with its limited line, and drive right on 
to the big city. 

You see, in the old days, the general 
store was a kind of monopoly based on 
nearness. You took what the general 
store offered, or did without. Then the 
automobile arrived and killed that mo- 
nopoly by giving the farmer freedom 
to shop over a territory of twenty or 
thirty miles. 


Summing Up 


When you add all these changes to- 
gether— 

the doctor’s car 

the mailman’s car... 
the home demonstration 
the county agent’s car... 
the farmer’s car itself 
you suddenly become aware that 
what has happened, little by _ little, 
amounts to a revolution in rural life. 

Primitive, frontier medical service is 
all but gone from the scene and modern 
hospitalization has taken its place. Cross- 
roads stores have lost trade to the village, 
and the village has lost trade to the coun- 
ty seat. With freedom to shop, farm 
folks dress in the current national fash- 
ion. With freedom to get about, farm 
youngsters go to the movies about as 
often as city From the 
movies they learn a universal diction, 
national styles, national manners. The 
differences that fostered the 
snob-words, “rube” and “city slicker,” 
have broken down. 

With freedom to get around, farm folks 
go to dinners, parties, picnics, school 
operettas, and chamber of commerce 
A rural social life has devel- 
oped, and the center of that life is in 
village and town. 


youngsters. 


outward 


meetings. 


How Baltimore “exploded.” 


The surfaced highway and the car 
have centralized farm living. Fewer and 
better stores. Fewer and better schools 
better hospitals. Mor 

More fun in living. Wit! 


Fewer and 
daily contacts. 
the car, isolation and loneliness wen 
out of date. 

A pioneer phase of American life is 
passing away. With it will go many 
nostalgic memories of the one-roon 
school and talkfests around the woo 
stove in the back of the store. Ther 
was something heroic and fine abou 
the man and woman who broke the sod 
and built a home and saw no neizhbor 
for a week at a time. But it was hard! 
happiness. It was a forlorn, yes, and 
dangerous life, however alluringly dis 
guised by memory. 

All that is part of our past. Today 
we have to go to the frontier, where pop 
ulation is sparse, to find out how horse 
and-buggy rural America once lived. 


Transformation in City Life 


In the 1920s, car 
was leaping from six million to fifteen 
million to twenty-three million. 

Imagine how our city fathers felt when 
they woke up one fine morning and found 
that their cities were built all wrong 
for the new kind of traffic on the streets 
It all happened in such a few short years 
that they hardly had time to prepare for 
it. 

Up till the early 1920s running a city 
had its problems, but traffic wasn’t the 
worst of them. Streets were wide enough 
for horse and buggy conditions. Street 
ears handled those who couldn’t afford 
carriages. Then, seemingly all at once, 
every Jack, Bill, and Harry bought a 
shiny automobile and ventured out with 
it. Furthermore, he had the notion that 
if he wanted to drive down to the very 


registration 


heart of the city to shop or go to a movie, 
he had every right to do it. He, and a 
few thousand others. 

But streets were too narrow to accom 
modate them all. There were few park- 
ing lots and downtown garages. Park- 
space along the curbs was limited. 


ing 
City councils suddenly realized that 
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towns would have to be revised to con- 
form to the automobile age. There'd 
have to be stop lights, stop streets, traffic 
rules, and many other things they’d given 
little thought to before. 

About the time they were pondering 
this gigantic task, they learned some- 
thing else. 

They found that people were moving 
out. Now that they owned cars, they 
no longer had to live close to their jobs. 
They could move to the fringes of the 
city, where they could buy a bit of 
land, build a home, and plant a garden. 
Pleasant farm lands were cut up into real 
estale subdivisions, and the great lot- 
buying era of this century steamed into 
high gear. New suburbs came into be- 
ing: Rosedale, Pleasant Ridge, Walnut 
Hills, Birch Lake. Cities loosened their 
belts, let out a sigh of relief, and began 
to sprawl. 


Urban Explosion 


So rapidly did this sprawling-out oc- 
cur that experts say our cities have “ex- 
ploded”. You can get an idea of the ex- 
tent of the explosion by glancing at the 
map of Baltimore shown on page 46. 

The story is told in the black areas 
on the map. You'll see that un to 1900 
the city grew compactly around the cen- 
ter. What little expanding it did was 
cautious. Here and there, people moved 
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A Car Traveling People 


out from town along the steam sub- 
urban lines and the main turnpikes. But 
not very far. 


Then came the automobile and the 
car-buying miracle of the 1920s. Sud- 
denly the community spread itself. The 


central bomb of Baltimore . . . the bomb 
composed of overcrowded human _be- 
ings surging with the repressed desire 
for elbow room ... burst and scattered 
indiscriminately over the map. Glance 
at the map marked 1936 and you'll see 
plainly what happened. 

That similar explosions are taking 
place all over the United States is indi- 
cated by the 1940 Census. Where 140 
cities gained 2,452,728 people from 1930 
to 1940, the metropolitan areas outside 
the central cities gained 2,910,180. While 
our cities were gaining 6 per cent, the 
surrounding areas were gaining 16.9 per 
cent. 


Suburbs Grow Faster 


Breaking this down into specific ex- 
amples we find that Boston, a compact 
city that grew to maturity before the 
automobile, lost 10,000 people in its cen- 
tral city while it was gaining 53,000 in 
the suburbs. 

Cleveland lost 22,000 in the city prop- 
er and gained 42,000 in the suburbs. 

While Detroit was adding 55,000 to 
the city she was adding 136,000 to her 
metropolitan district. 

Los Angeles, a_ city spaciously built 
in the first place, was able to add 266.,- 
000 to the city and even more, 320,000 
to her metropolitan area. 

Philadelphia lost 19,600 in the city 
and added 71,000 to the suburbs. 

San Francisco-Oakland, while gaining 
18,000 in the cities, was adding 120,000 
in the area. 

People with personal transportation 
were freely expressing their desire for 
fresh air, a plot of ground, and the priv- 
ilege of pushing a lawn mower. Work- 
ers, once clustered around the factory, 
or along a car line leading to the plant, 
have been spreading out in all directions 
to locations of their own choice. 

Today 18 million of our people live in 
suburban areas and depend chiefly upon 
the automobile for their mobility. This 
is something new under the sun. 


Stores Accommodate Themselves 
To Cars 


Back in 1919, when store owners 
looked out their doors at the thousands 
of cars crawling bumper to bumper down 
the narrow streets, most of them driving 
right on by, they wondered what to do 
about it. 

They did some strenuous things. One 
enterprising St. Louis department store 
built a $50,000 garage and provided driv- 
ers to take over your car when you 
drove up to shop. Another rented a 
vacant lot and gave the customer free 
parking. 

Before long they decided that these 


free services didn’t pay. They turn 
over the running of downtown garag 
and parking lots to peopie who made 
business of it, and tried another meth 
of accommodating the automobilist. 

Since the car driver, now living farth 
from the center of town, couldn't fi 
parking space downtown, the thing 
do was to move the store out to him. 
1922 the National Department Sto 
opened a branch in St. Louis, three mi 
from the center of town. Other sto: 
put branches out in the suburbs, alw 
making sure that there was ample pa: 
ing space near the store. The big m 
order houses built city stores and put 
large parking lots behind them. Th 
free enterprise “rode the punch” of t 
“explosion”. 

Supermarkets sprang up—with park 
lots. 

The corner grocery store began 
feel the effect of the automobile. In t 
days when people walked, grocery stor 
established themselves all over the city 
within a few blocks of their customers 
But customers in cars learned new habits 
Women began to use cars to seek out 
the best bargains. Their shopping range 
increased year by year. According t 
car-use studies, two-thirds of the auto- 
mobile customers do their marketing 
more than a mile from home, and 18 out 
of every 100 go more than five miles. 

Department stores, drug stores, gro- 
ceries and movies began grouping them- 
selves in the suburbs, and soon people 
blinked, opened their eyes wide, and 
found a new city pattern. Community 
shopping centers, complete with parking 
space and gas station, had come into 
being to serve the fast-growing suburbs 


of our decentralizing cities. 

Today our best architects are busy de- 
signing new community centers with 
covered walks, off-street parking, plenty 
of open space, and rows of attractive 
one-story buildings arranged in squares 

Out in the suburbs we've found a 
more pleasant way to live. 


Central Cities Are Changing 


While the car has been busy creating 
suburbs, it has also been busy working 
creat changes in our central cities. At 
factories had to be located 
near the center of town, usually along 
a car line. In recent years they’ve beet 
moving out to the country. With work 
ers free to travel five, ten or twenty 


one time, 


miles to work, there is no need for 

factory to be close in. Today factor 
districts and residence districts can be 
widely separated. We’re separating them 
about as fast as we can. No need, now 


to live under the shadow of the smok: 


stack. 
But that isn’t all. ‘With fewer peopl 
in our central cities, and with stores 


spreading out, property values in the cen- 
ter of town have decreased. Buildings 
have become vacant. This has given us 
a chance to tear down buildings, widen 
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streets, and turn our “blighted” areas into 
more pleasant-looking places by letting 
in the light. We're just getting a good 
start on this job. 

Nor is that all. To enable you and me 
to go freely from suburb to city and 
back again, without crawling along in a 
cloud of exhaust, our cities are building 
through boulevards and _ expressways. 
You’ve seen them in many of our cities: 
Chicago’s Outer Drive, New York’s West 
Side Elevated Highway, Detroit’s de- 
pressed Davison Avenue, with no grade 
crossings whatever. Slowly our cities 
have been transforming themselves to 

ommodate the automobile. 


It’s all been pretty haphazard. Changes 
have been made as necessity dictated. 
Now, however, our city planners see 
better what is needed. Here’s how 
they figure it: 

For the most part, our cities have 
grown up in a gridiron pattern of inter- 
secting streets. Along the main high- 
extending from town, business 
houses and residences have been strung 
creating a _ distorted fingerlike 
growth. The areas between these long 
fingers of built-on land are sparsely set- 
tled and inadequately served by motor- 
ways. 

As our main streets approach the cen- 
ter of town, traffic becomes more and 
more congested. In Los Angeles, in 
spite of the fact that it has been spa- 
ciously built, traffic on certain streets 
at certain hours is slower than the horse- 
and-carriage traffic of forty years ago. 

All this, they believe, can be changed. 
We might as well aim at a completely 
new pattern, like this: 

From the center of town, expressways 
should radiate to the outer circumfer- 
ence, since a radial street is the shortest 
method of reaching a given area. Inner 
and outer belt lines surrounding the city 
must be built, in order to fill in the gaps 
between the radials and guarantee a 
healthy, undistorted expansion. 


ways 


out, 


In addition to belts and radials, our 
cities must have crosstown streets about 
a mile apart (both east-west and north- 
south), dividing the areas beyond the 
central business district into mile-square 
community sections. In these sections 
there is no need for every street to in- 
tersect every other. Many streets serv- 
ing residential groups can be dead-ended, 
to discourage through traffic from tak- 

g to the byways. Blocks can be longer 

id streets can be winding. 

This way we will have fast, convenient 
traffic between sections of the city. With- 


the sections, we'll have a _ slower 
more leisurely pace. 
Summing up, we see that over the 


irs of this report our cities have been 
insformed, spreading out into wide 
tropolitan areas, while streets, retai! 
ide, the architecture of our buildings 
d city government itself have changed 
eir character to accommodate the mi- 
ration. 
The car has let the city dweller find 
air and sunshine. 
(Continued Next 
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Erstwhile Service Station Man's Gallantry 
Won Congressional Medal and Silver Star 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO — A former service station 
man, 1T/Sgt. Robert E. Gerstung, holds 
the Purple Heart service ribbon with 
four bronze stars and two medal of honor 
awards; the Silver Star and Congression- 
al Medal of Honor—both won for gal- 
lantry in action in France in 1944. 

What Sgt. Gerstung did “when the 
pitch came” in battle is partially told in 
two citations accompanying the awards, 
which were read by William R. Boyd Jr., 
president, American Petroleum Institute, 
during the general session at the con- 
vention in the Stevens hotel, Nov. 15. 

The Silver Star was awarded by Maj. 
Gen. Wyche, commander, 79th Infantry 
Division, Dec. 16, and the Medal of 
Honor was presented personally by Presi- 
dent Truman Aug. 23, 1945. 

In the 3:30 a. m. blackness of Oct. 
23, 1944, Sgt. Gerstung sat by his ma- 
chine gun in an advanced position in the 
Perroy Forest near Luneville, France. 
The Germans counter-attacked, apparent- 
ly sure the darkness concealed them, Sgt. 
Gerstung said. They were close when the 
sergeant touched the trigger of his ma- 
chine gun. “Enemy dead were found 
within five yards of his position,” reads 
the citation. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor 
was awarded for machine gun support of 
an infantry company attacking the outer 
defenses of the Siegfried Line near Berg, 
Germany, Dec. 19, 1944—only three 
days after he received his first citation. 

The oil man awards winner was born 
in Chicago Aug. 6, 1915, during the first 
World War. He is a former attendant and 
assistant manager of Waggoner’s Service 
Station No. 12, 4056, N. Elston avenue. 
He worked there for nearly two years be- 
fore he was drafted on the first anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor. 

When drafted, he went to Camp Grant 
for induction, then to Camp Claiborne, 
La., where he joined the 103d Infantry 
division for training. He was sent to 
Glastonbury in Southern England as a 
replacement in April, 1944, and arrived 
on Omaha Beach in Normandy on D-Day 
plus 11, joined the 79th Infantry Divi- 
sion at Cherbourg and fought across 
France and into Belgium as part of four 
armies—-the Ist, 3rd, 7th and 9th. 

He left for home April 25, arriving in 


Chicago in June on a rest furlough. He 
was later reassigned to the 808th Re- 
placement battalion, Camp Polk, La., 


when a wire was received to report to 
Washington for the honorary award by 
President Truman. He has since par- 
ticipated in numerous War Bond drives 

The following was read by Mr. Boyd 
at the A.P.I. meeting: 

“Set. Robert Gerstung, a native of 
Chicago, was formerly service station at- 
tendant here, performing regular duties 
and assisting in management. He left 
that job in 1942 when called by the 
draft to report to Uncle Sam. 





T/Sgt. Gerstung 


“The sergeant went overseas in March, 
1944, as a private first class in the in- 
fantry. While overseas, he was attached 
to Co. H, 313th Battalion, 79th Divi- 
sion. His first engagement was at Cher- 
bourg, France. 

“On Oct. 23, 1944, he participated in 
an action at Forrest de Peroy in France 
and, as a result, was awarded the Silver 
Star with the following citation: 

“ ‘For gallantry in action against the 
enemy on the 23rd day of October, 1944, 
in France. Sgt. Gerstung manned a 
machine-gun position in the face of a 
direct assault on his position during a 
powerful enemy counter-attack at night. 
Enemy dead were found within five 
yards of his position. Sgt. Gerstung 
fought off all of the attackers, inflicting 
heavy casualties on the enemy and con- 
tributed materially to the ultimate re- 
pulse of the enemy attack.’ 

“In December, 1944, the sergeant’s 
unit participated in an attack movement 
through the Siegfried Line, finally over- 
running supplies and ammunition which 
were later cut off by enemy artillery 
action. 

“After an all-day holding action, with 
men on the line suffering severe casual- 
ties, a withdrawal was ordered to a rear 
position. The sergeant held off enemy 
attacks and infantry for eight hours. Dur- 
ing this action he was wounded. His 
entire squadron and most of his platoon 
were wiped out. 

“The sergeant was later hospitalized 
and upon coming out of the hospital had 
four more months of combat. All told, 
he was overseas fourteen months. 

“The Congressional Medial cf Tonor 
was given him for his gallantry in Ger- 
many at the Siegfried Line.” 
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National 


Index of Week's 
Oil Orders 


(November 17-24, 1945) 
OPA—Office of Price Administration 

MPR 88, Am. 37—Reduction in heavy fuel 
oil ceilings in Eastern Seaboard 
appliance fuel ceilings 

RMPR 136, Order 506, Am. 2-—Ceiling in- 
crease applies to repair parts and accessories 

RMPR 137, Am. 16—Specific ceiling for re- 
tail sales of pressure appliance fuel 

RMPR 136, Order 37, Am. 9 
subsidy list 

RMPR 528, Order 56, Revocation—Combut 
and run-flat tire ceilings now controlled by an 
other order 

Order 60, Am, 1——Certain combat and run- 
flat tire ceilings now under Order 62 
Revised Order 62—New combat and run 

flat cotton-construction tire ceilings 

MPR 597, Am. 1—Premium and _ specialt: 
carbon blacks included in 597’s coverage 

SO 129, Am. 6—Exemption from price 
trol of certain machines and parts 


\rea; pressure 


Additions to 


con- 


CPA—Civilian Production Administration 
M-8I1 as am. 11-16-45 
R-1, Appendix II as am. 

manufacturing regulations 
Pri. Reg. 8 as am. 11-16-45 

1CC—Interstate Commerce Commission 
Service Order 368, General Permit | 

tions to provisions of Service Order 368 

SPA—Surplus Property Administration 
Reg. 1—Disposal agencies and procedures for 

reporting surplus U. S. 


Restrictions on cans 


11-15-45—Rubber 


Reports 


Excep 


property 


Order 1—Assignment of surplus property 
Order 2—Location of disposal agency of- 
fices 


Order 3 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Reg. 7, Schedule *“*A”’, Am, 8—Stripper well 
subsidy list changes 
BIR—Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Ruling I. T. 3763—Intangible 


costs 


Forms for declaration of surplus 


development 


PAW—Petroleum Administration for War 

Statement of Deputy Admr. re Anglo-Amer- 
ican Oil Agreement Explanation of alleged 
change in wording 


Digest of Week's 
Oil Orders 


Office of Price Administration 


REDUCTION IN HEAVY FUEL OIL CEIL- 
INGS IN EASTERN SEABOARD AREA; 


Petroleum News 


COMPLIANCE 
REGULATIONS 





OIL-LAW-GRAM Service 

Complete texts of all orders or amend- 
ments digested in oil orders can be had 
from Platt’s Oil-LAW-Gram, 1213 West 
Srd_ street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Minimum 
charge single copies $1. Copies of these 
texts are always in stock but large orders 
can be promptly filled by reprinting as plates 
and stencils are also kept. 

Complete daily Oil-LAW-Gram service, 
with necessary binders, $100 per year in 
advance. 

Due care and judgment have been taken 
in preparing and publishing these digests 
and in reproducing the eriginal texts but 
the publisher does not warrant their abso- 
lute legal completeness nor accuracy. Im- 
portant deciaiens by the reader should be 
made only after careful study of complete 
texts. 




















and Oil-Law-Gram 


eca Vic 


Digest of Regulations 
Oil Equipment 





PRESSURE APPLIANCE FUEL CEILINGS 
MPR 88, Am. 37—To conform ceilings to re- 
cent WSA tanker-rate cut, residual ceilings are 
cut from le to 5e per bbl. in Eastern Seaboard 
area, the specific price at 
spelled out in Am. 37. Pressure appliance fuel 
ceilings for PAW District 5, 
seller's aviation gasoline 
specifically listed, but no actual change is made 
in general price level. Single lot deliveries of 10 
to 39 gals. are allowed a 3c per gallon sur- 
charge, and of 5 to 9 gals. 6c per gal. Package 
deliveries take the applicable bulk price seller's 
established differential. 11-23, effective 
11-28. 

CEILING INCREASE APPLIES TO REPAIR 
PARTS AND ACCESSORIES — RMPR_ 136, 
Order 506, Am, 2—The ceiling increase al- 
lowed by Order 506 on power-operated gasoline 
dispensing 


each port being 
based on reference 


73-octane price are 


Issued 


pumps is also applicable to acces 
sories which are an integral or functional part 
of the pumps and to integral and functional re 
pair and replacement parts whether fabricated 


or purchased by manufacturer. Issued 11-26, 
effective 11-30. 
SPECIFIC RETAIL CEILING FOR PRES- 


SURE APPLIANCE FUEL—RMPR 137, Am. 
16—13c per gal., including all taxes, may be 
added to reference seller’s t.w. price for 73-oc- 
tane aviation gasoline (see MPR 88, Am. 37, 
above), exclusive of taxes, for District 5 pres- 
sure appliance fuel retail ceiling. Issued 11-23, 
effective 11-28. 

ADDITIONS TO SUBSIDY LIST — RMPR 
436, Order 37, Am. 9—15 pools in 6 states are 
newly added to the subsidy list, and the amount 
of the subsidy on 6 Oklahoma pools is changed. 
Issued 11-21, effective 11-1. 

COMBAT AND RUN-FLAT TIRE CEIL- 
INGS NOW CONTROLLED BY ANOTHER 
ORDER—RMPR 528, Order 56, Revocation— 
Order 62 now covers combat and run-flat tire 
Issued 11-19, effective 11-20. 

CERTAIN COMBAT AND RUN-FLAT TIRE 
CEILINGS NOW UNDER ORDER 62—RMPR 
528, Order 60, Am. 1—Ceilings on five sizes of 
these tires are deleted from Order 60 and _ in- 
serted in Order 62. Issued 11-19, effective 11- 
20 

NEW COMBAT AND RUN-FLAT COTTON- 
CONSTRUCTION TIRE CEILINGS — RMPR 
528, Revised Order 62—18 sizes of new combat 
ind run-flat cotton construction tires are assigned 
ceilings in Revised Order 62, ranging from 
$20.95 for 6-ply, 6.00-16 size to $309.75 for 
20-ply, 14.00-24. 11-19, effective 11- 
20 

PREMIUM AND SPECIALTY CARBON 
BLACKS INCLUDED IN 597’s COVERAGE— 
MPR 597, Am. 1—Premium blacks are raised to 
the levels obtaining for ordinary channel black 
in MPR 597, because, by excluding them from 
that order, the legal ceiling was below the ordi 
nary channel black ceiling. 11-23, ef 
fective 11-28. 

EXEMPTION FROM PRICE CONTROL OF 
CERTAIN MACHINES AND PARTS—SO 129, 
Am. 6—Suspended from price control for an in 
definite 


prices. 


Issued 


Issued 


period of time are electrical measuring 
and testing instruments designed and used pri 
marily for laboratory purposes, numerous other 
types of laboratory apparatus, and certain parts 
ind accessories designed for attachment to var- 
Issued 11-15, ef- 


ious laboratory instruments. 


fective 11-20. 


Civilian Production 
Administration 


RESTRICTIONS ON CANS—M-81 as am. 
1 1-16-45——Only cans made of tinplate or terne- 
plate are now restricted by M-8l. Cans made 
exclusively of blackplate, electrolytic tinplate 
waste-waste, 


waste and tinplate waste are no longer affected. 





terneplate waste-waste, terneplate 


rE OM Gel 


Issued Weekly Regarding Oi! and 


Quotas on all types of cans are now eliminat: 
Cattle and poultry 
disinfectants are newly added to the list of pro 


remedies and other liqu 


ucts permitted to be packed in tinplate or tern 
Those of interest to the oil ind 
permitted list ar 
radiat 
removers, and 1 


plate cans. 
try which remain on the 
ethylene glycol type antifreeze, liquid 
antirust compounds, carbon 
diator stop-leak, aldehyde and halogenated h 
drocarbon alcohols, radiator liquid cleaner, gly 
erine, hydraulic brake fluid, and 
oils. Issued 11-16. 

RUBBER MANUFACTURING REGULA 
TIONS—R-1, Appendix II as am. 11-15-45 
Butyl rubber may be used only for military \ 
hicle inner tubes, certain large-size truck, bi 
and tractor-implement tire tubes, and tubes f 
passenger car 6.50 and larger siz 
CPA announces that butyl will be permitted { 
all sizes passenger tire tubes after 1-1-46. | 
sued 11-15. 

REPORTS TO CPA—Pri. Reg. 8 as am. 1i- 
16-45—The change from WPB to CPA makes 
no change in rules for filing reports, and thos 
formerly required by WPB must now be fil 


with CPA, Issued 11-16. 


transforn 


tires of 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


EXCEPTIONS TO PROVISIONS OF SERV- 
ICE ORDER 368—Serv. Order 368, Gen. Per- 
mit 1—Rule requiring railroads to unload freight 
within 
tain shipments designated for New York harbor 


10 days of arrival suspended as to cer 


These include cars of chemicals and ex 
which is prohibited by 
regulations, and cars containing 


piers. 
plosives unloading of 
port security 
freight which railroad knows will be delivered 
by car float or connecting rail line to vessel! 
within 5 days of date they become 10-day cars 
as well as those covered by orders for delivery 
to vessels within 5 days of date they becom: 
10-day cars. 11-20, ex 
pires 11-30. 


Issued and effective 


Surplus Property Administration 


DISPOSAL AGENCIES AND PROCEDURES 
FOR REPORTING SURPLUS U. S. PROPERTY 
—Reg. 1—SPB Reg. 1 (4-2-45), as amended 
is again amended by Surplus Property Admin 
istration and issued as its Regulation 1, cover 
ing disposal agencies for surplus property, and 
property. Pr 
visions for transfers between territories and pos 
inserted 


procedures for reporting such 
sessions and the continental U. S. are 
RFC is designated as disposal agency 
roads and pipelines and facilities for transport 
Issued and et 


for rai 


ing petroleum products or gas. 
fective 11-10. 

ASSIGNMENT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY- 
SPA Reg. 1, Order 1—The types of propert) 
assigned to RFC, Dept. of Agriculture, and Mar 
itime Commission for disposal are listed in dé 
tail in three groups: crude materials, basic mat 
rials and products, and end 


and effective 11-1@. 


products. 


Issued 








CODE: AO—Administrative Order; CMP 
—Controlled Materials Plan; D—Directive; 
FDO—Food Distribution Order; GMPR— 
General Maximum Price Regulation; GO— 
General Order; Interp.—Interpretation; L 
—Limitation Order; M—Conservation Or- 
der; MPR—Maximum Price Regulation; 
P—Preference Rating Order; PAO—Petro- 
leum Administrative Order; Pri. Reg.—Pri- 
orities Regulation; Prec. Reg.—Procedural 
Regulation; PS—Price Schedule; RO—Ra- 
tien Order; RPS—Revised Price Schedule: 
SO—Supplementary Order; SR—Supple- 
mentary Regulatien. 
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—————Ojil Orders————— 


ICATION OF 
FIC ES—SPA Reg. 


en of 


DISPOSAL AGENCY OF- 
1, Order 2—-A complete list 
disposal agency (RFC, Maritime 
Dept. of Agriculture, Dept. of In- 
and National Housing Agency) offices 
hout the U. S. Issued and effective 11-10. 


( ission, 


RMS FOR DECLARATION OF SUR- 
PLUS—SPA Reg. 1, Order 3—SPB Order 3 
Reg. 1 taken over, with some additional 


ctions as to use of forms by disposal agen- 
and effective 11-10. 


Issued 


Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


STRIPPER WELL SUBSIDY LIST 
CHANGES—Reg. 7, Sched. “A”, Am. 8—RFC 
$ ly list amended to agree with OPA subsidy 


utlined above (RMPR 436, Order 37, Am. 
9), Issued 11-15, effective 11-1. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 
INTANGIBLE DEVELOPMENT COSTS— 


Ruling I. T. 3763—If a parent company elected 
prior taxable year to capitalize intangible 
development costs, and a subsidiary elected in 


th year to charge 


such costs to expense, each 
in filing a consolidated returm, follow the 
nethod which each elected in the prior taxable 
vea When with respect 
to which has been made are trans- 
f d from a parent to company, 
ice versa, and a consolidated return is filed, 

the acquiring company 


operating properties 
an election 


a subsidiary 


is bound by the election 
made by the When op- 
acquired by a subsidiary 
affiliated filing a con- 
such subsidiary, if it has not 
it lacked 
the 


iously transferee. 


erating properties are 
company of an 
lated 


reviously 


group 
return, 
because 
entitled to exercise 
29.33 (m) 16 of Regs. 
whether the properties were 
juired from a member of the affiliated group. 
ed 11-12 


made an election 


operating properties, is 
m provided by Sec 


regardless of 


Petroleum Administration for 
War 


EXPLANATION OF ALLEGED CHANGE 
IN TREATY WORDING—Statement of Deputy 


Admr. re Anglo-American Oil Agreement—Dep- 
ity Admr. Davies states that omission of Burma 
ind Kuwait from list of British colonies is in 
rdance with desire of President, American 
delegation, and industry consultants, because 
vant their commerce to be considered as in 


and not as British ‘“‘domes- 


11-21. 


international trad 


territory Issued 


District Five Pressure Fuels 
Prices Set by OPA Regulation 
NPN News Bureau 
OPA spelled out 
ceiling prices at all distribution 


WASHINGTON 
S] IT 
levels last week for pressure appliance 

District 5, effective Nov. 2! 


without changing present general price 


} } 


uels in 


iS 

Ceilings are based on the reference 
sellers price for 73-octane avgas, with 
tank wagon prices as follows: 

Single lot deliveries of 40 gals. or 

re—California Standard’s maximum 


wagon price, exclusive of all taxes, 


73-octane; single lot deliveries of 
» to 9 gals——same price plus 6c; and, 
package the applicable 
price plus seller's regularly estab- 


lished package differential. 


de live ries— 


‘etail maximum was set at 13c per 
g above California Standard’s tank 
on price for 73 octane avgas, exclu- 


Action was taken in amend- 
to MPR 88, and 16 to RMPR 


of taxes. 
Q- 


n ts 3/ 
NOVEMBER 


28, 1945 





WHEEL TYPE 
EXTINGUISHER 


—AND WHAT DOES C-0-TWO 
DO FOR INDUSTRY @ 


Well, the above question calls for a little 
explanation. The word C-O-TWO is a part 
of the corporate name of the C-O-TWO 
Fire Equipment Company and is also a 
registered trade mark which appears on 
all this company's products. In short, 
C-O-TWO when applied to fire protection 
equipment spells Modern Fire Protection. 
Modern, because the use of carbon dioxide, 
the fastest d ing ext h 

agent, has been harnessed and controlled 
so that its instant application to fire under 





C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT 


NEWARK 





| 





SMOKE DETECTING CABINET 


terrific pressure is simplicity personified. 
For example: 


The famous Squeerz-Grip release valve 
on C-O-TWO portable units is so easy to | 
operate thet even a child can handle it 
effectively against fire. 

Hose reel units in fixed positions afford 
the operator easy maneuverability with a 
fast inding, kinking hose and 
trunnion type reel. 
Built-in systems designed to protect sin- 
gle or multiple spaces employ the famous 
C-O-TWO pressure operated design with 
pressure operated systems. The discharge 
of one or two control cylinders simultane- 
ously releases carbon dioxide from the 
other cylinders in the bank 





NEW J 


MPA 


HOSE REEL SYSTEM 





C-O-TWO Smoke Detecting Systems, for 
protecting one or more spaces, discover 
fire in its incipiency. Even a tiny whiff 
of smoke will sound an alarm and the 
exact location of the fire is instantly 
shown in the individi.ally numbered win- 
dows of the Smoke Detecting Cabinet. 
Today, C-O-TWO equipment is used by 
all branches of the armed forces. Billions 
of dollars worth of machinery and mate- 
rials are protected by C-O-TWO. Briefly, 
that is C-O-TWO. .. . If you have a fire 
protection problem, write for particulars. 


C-O-TWO Kills Fire ... Saves Lives .. . 
It's Sater... 1t's Faster... it's Modern 


COMPANY 





QUALITY PRODUCTS AVAILABLE 


TO THE INDEPENDENT JOBBER 


ETHYL and all grades of leaded and unleaded gasoline 


TRACTOR FUEL 
ASPHALT 


DIESEL FUEL 
KEROSENE 


Numbers 1, 2, and 3, DOMESTIC FUEL OIL 


RANGE OIL 


HARTFORD, ILLINOIS 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL OIL 


SALES OFFICES: 
Phone Wood River 4-4374 
Phone De Soto 5533 


HOME OFFICE: 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


P.O. Box 145 
1700 Stewart Avenue 


WOOD RIVER OIL AND 
REFINING COMPANY, INC. 




















Oil Markets 





Market Reports 
MIDCONTINENT — Nov. 22 Kansas 


refiner reported lowering his quotations 
on 78-80 oct. Ethyl, 60 and below 
0.0625c making the range 7.1375-7.3; 
and 5.4375-5.5, respectively. Same re- 
finer also lowered his price 0.0625c on 
73-75, but did not affect the price range. 
Nov, 23, housebrand, 73-75 was 
quoted at 5.75-6c, in Oklahoma, down 
0.125c on low, when two refiners reduced 
their quotations that amount from 5.875c 
and 6c respectively. Still another Okla- 
homa refiner reduced his quotation 0.125c 
on Ethyl to 6.625c, which fell within 
existing ranges. 


oct. 


Gasoline demand was reported by sev- 
eral refiners as “going into usual winter 
slump” while others said call continued 
good. Burning oil call generally report- 
ed heavy, quotations unchanged through- 
out week, 


A total of 13 cars grade 26-70 natural 
gasoline was reported sold f.0.b. Brecken- 
ridge at 3.5c; sellers quoted 3.5c and 
3.75c. <A total of seven cars was report- 
ed sold f.o.b, Group 3 at 4.5c; 
quoted 4.5c. 


sellers 


CALIFORNIA—Price and 
tests failed to increase gasoline sales of 
independent companies. Due to slowing 
down of refinery runs, some companies 
have closed down for remodeling and re- 
pairs during the inactive period. The mar- 
ket on all other products remains firm 


cuts con- 





ATLANTIC COAST — Last of sup- 


pliers posting price of 7.25c for 70-72 


oct. (Jacksonville) ‘withdrew his quota- 
tion thus eliminating all quotations for 
product at Seaboard. 

Kerosine demand continues strong. 
Several suppliers said that although they 
were experiencing no acute shortage, in- 
dications are supplies will become in- 
creasingly tight. Industry looking for 
possible OPA ceiling hike. 

Marketer reported barge sale 7000 
bbls. at 5.5c and said he “could sell all 
kerosine he could get his hands on.” 
Suppliers contacted reported gasoline in 
“fair” inventory position. Seasonal de- 
mands for No. 2 fuel oil “picking up,” 
one supplier reports. 


° oO % 


GULF COAST — Flat price of 4.125« 
for kerosine, cargoes, was unchanged 
when _refiner withdrew his quotation 
for lack of material. Refiner in this area 
re-entered price of 5.625c on 70 oct. 
leaded gasoline for cargoes domestic 
and export. 

With supplies at Gulf extremely tight 
no indication of softening in market. 
Kerosine under heavy call, some refiners 
claim tight supply due to increased de- 
mands for exports while others attribute 
shortage to inability to build inventories 
since recent strikes. It is also believed 
shortage due to fact refiners are get- 
ting same price for Diesels, thus output 
has been halted. 


° ° ° 


PENNSYLVANIA—One refiner in the 


6.5c on 45 W. W. Kerosine. Price ran; 
remains unchanged. Kerosine demar 
increasing with most refiners reportir 
no surplus stocks on hand. Neutrals ar 
bright stocks still on tight list. Hea 
demand for petrolatums continues. 


Fuel oils moving out in “good shay 
but lube oils continue in tight supp! 
Refiners reported sale 2 carloads No 


fuel oil at 6.425c gal, for which 
paid 6.3c. 
° ° 2 
MIDWEST — Price range of 7 


8.125c on 73-75 oct. in Central Mix 
igan was raised to 7.75-8.125c Nov. 19, 
when two refiners reported increasi 
their quotations; one from 7.875c to § 
and the other from 7.5c to 7.75c. Range 
of 5.875-6c on 73-75 oct. was lowered to 
5.75-6c in Midwestern market Nov. 23, 
when the refiner reported reducing his 
quotation. 


Midwestern marketer reported open 
spot sales of four cars 78-80 oct. Ethy} 
at 6.125c, six cars 73-75 oct. at 5.25 
and five cars range oil at 4c, all FOB 
Group 38. Missouri jobber reported 
buying cracked gasoline open spot, fiv 
cars each 75 oct. at 5.125c and 80 oct. 
Ethyl at 6c, from Texas refiner, Group 3 
freight allowed. 


Gasoline market continued “weak”, but 
burning oils demand increased as tem- 
peratures dropped over Thanksgiving. 
Strike of long-distance telephone op- 
erators in Chicago put market at virtual 
standstill, and delayed delivery of orders, 








Quoted prices unchanged. upper field withdrew his quotation of refiners and marketers remarked. 
Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (November 19 to November 26) 
U. S. Motor (ASTM octane) Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
78-80 octane Ethyl: Nov. 26 Nov. 23 Nov. 22 Nov. 21 Nov. 20 
Oklahoma...... aie 2 6.375-6.5 (a 6.375-6.5 (a 6.375-6.5 (a 6.375-6.5 (a) 6.625 -6.7 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). a 6.625-— 6.75 6.625- 6.75 6.625-— 6.75 6.625-— 6.75 6.625 -6.7 
N. Tex. (Fer shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 7 7 7 7 7 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 7 7.125 7 7.125 7 7.125 7 7.125 7 5 fe 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)...... wien 7 7 7 7 7 
73-75 octane: 
ORIBROUER. . 2 ccc ccs ; >.75 — 6 5.75 6 5 .875- 6 5.875- 6 5 .875- 6 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 3.75 — 6 5.75 -— 6 5.875- 6 5.875- 6 5 .875- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 6 6 6 6 6 
W. Tex. (Fer shpt. to ‘lex. & N. M. dest’ns 6 6 6 6 6 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.). . 6 6 6 6 6 
63-66 octane: 
I eos 545k 0.c eee >. 375 (1 5.375 (1 5.375 (1 >. 375 (1 5.375 (1 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5 .5-5.625 (2 5.5-5.625 (2 5 .5-5.625 (2 5.5-5.625 (2 5.5-5.625 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 5.625 (1 ».625 (1 ».625 (1 ».625 (1 ».625 (1 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns. 5.625 (2 >.625 (2 >. 625 (2 5.625 (2 5.625 
Bes WO COMMON PIM)... c cc cccccnccecs 
60 octane & below: = 
Oklahoma SerMiena at 9.125- 5.25 2.125- 5.25 5.125— 5.25 >.125- 5.25 § .125- §.2 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis i . b.tee~ 5.25 §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5 .125- 5.2 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns = 5. 25 5.2 5.25 5.2 5.25 } 5.25 5.2 5 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 5.25 5.25 2 5.25 5.25 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 3.25 5.25 25 5. 25 5.35 
Metor Gasoline, 73-75 oct. 
ew York harbor. 8 8 8 
New York harbor, barges 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.9 4.4 
Philadelphia district... . . 8 8 8 8 8 
Baltimore district... . 7.73 7.432 7.75 7.75 ‘Pe: 
Moter Gasoline, 70-72 oct. 
New York harbor 
New York harbor barges 
Philadelphia district... ... 
Baltimore district... . 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna. Bradford-W arren: 
(a) “Q” Gasoline, Min. 74 Oct. (ASTM 7.50-7.75 7.50 7.75 7.50 2.40 7.50 7.75 7.50:- 7 
Western Penna. Other Districts: 
“Q” Gasoline. Min. 74 Oct ASTM 7 -7.25 7 7.25 7 2.25 7 27.25 7 7 


IIR Geiss atrae daees 4a 0eidiea ee 


Note: 
(a) Effective on and since Nov. 21, 1945. 
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Gasoline prices are as reported in each 


day's Platt’s OILGRAM. Daily Oil Price Service. 
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RICE SE CTI yN Pirces in Effect Nov. 26 Nov. 19 Prices in Effect Nov. 26 Nov. 19 
. P 2 ~aJAsu J CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
1 refinery group basis; for shpt. within Mich. may refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. 
originate at plants outside Central group.) may originate at plants outside Central group. 
. U.S. Motor: (Oct. AST M) 46-49 gravity w.w. 5.8 6 5.8 6 
ran 73-75 oct....... 7.75 8 125 7.75 — 8.125 P.W. Distillate 5.5 5.5 
“mat 3 nN R fi 78-80 oct....... 9-9.25(2 9-9 . 25 (2) wr —— oil, ‘wooed 5 5 
“ 4 » S d Str. run esisiinn, G.L, gas oil..... 4.5 4.5 
ortu t € Ne r ie: a n excluding De- Fuel Oils (Vis. af 100 
Is ar troit shpt..... 5 6 5 6 300-500 owes 4.14 4.14 
: es ? ; , 100-300 Vis... .. 4.5 4.5 
Terminals and by OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- 
Hea : od livery and subject to exceptions for local price OHI10 ‘S. O. ‘eneanienge for statewide delivery) 
ry disturbances). a ose ‘ 
her Tank A\Y agon 78-75 oct....... 8.375 8.375 40-43 grav. w.w.. 71) 7(1) 
iol CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor: = ny ieee 
bP 80-82 > ) 8 ‘ 5 é 5 eavy fuel..... $1.10 (2) $1.10 (2) 
No oe § = 68 CR Light fuel... $120 (1) $1.20 (1) 
iia eaew ae ; : ‘ a 
oh Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s ar. tee ;: (3) : 4 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated a 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- . , : ” 
" Trt ‘ 2 .10 
rentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote | Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils eS pipe EBs 2.2 a) 
their time exclusively to reporting oil imdus- OKLAHOMA | Diesel feel..... 3.25 - 4(2) 3.25 - 4(2 
e 7 try prices everywhere. 41-43 6.375 4.375 Stove dist...... 3 (1) 3 (1) 
\ ’ Prices shown are actual sales prices, or quo- 42-44 _ ene 4 as - San Francisco 
Mic tations meaning sellers’ general offers or posted Range aaa 4 4 Heavy fuel... .. $1.18 (1) $1.15 (1) 
v. 19, prices; for current sales and shipment; for the Pe a. © 00:00 3.875 3.875 Light fuel...... $1.25 (1) $1.25 (1) 
eas business day or period stated; except Tank | No. 1 straw...... 3.75 (1) 3.75 (1) i tees o3 Hy 4 : Hi 
if “: Wagon prices, prices are for bulk lots such as a $e pl Riamienn + +t cae one t a . : p i: a : 
( 3 . a ta j VO. oS PUEL.... 16s . I u: above heavy tueis meet acilic speci- 
Ran onda ll i oe oe = . No. 6 fuel.... .... $0 90-$0.97 $0.90-$0.97 fication 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, 
carg price ; refineries ee. 8 wehass 4. schemes spec. 200; and stove distillate, spec. 100. 
red to or terminals; in cents per gal. except where BG-26 Temh. .... 25 $0.97 (1) $0.97 (1) ) Effecti Nov. 5, 1943 
say : shown in bbls. of 42 gals.; ex all fees and . orn , : Se ev. 5 = 
Se. taxes; for crude oil and its products lawfully MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) . Lubricating Oils 
ng his . , » received 41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 
& ge A pee gee reported as : 42-44 ey w.w... ie 4 i? Prices in Effect Nov. 26 Nov. 19 
by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News Kange Oil 4 41 4 8 WESTERN PENNA 
but not guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use io. 1 pw... Ly ay 3.875 3.875 Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably re- 
open only and not for resale or distribution or publi- Ne. 2 straw...... 3.625 3 625 ported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Ethv} cation. For further details of price conditions Ne. 3.......0200. 3.5(1) 3.5 (1) Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70°F. 
pon epply to any NPN-OILGRAM office or see back | N0.5....-...---. ve er 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 
0.09 of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. WIE Do eveseeseees 69.58 68) 60.97 (8) Ni acaessa 38 (1) 38 (1) 
| FOB For complete price service delivered daily N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 1 +9 seeceeces +4 ° 4 HH 
port d from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 95 a. eee 28 ‘33 28 Ss 
+ £ York, Cleveland and Tulsa, address Platt’s Price | 42-44 grav. w.w.. : 5 (1) 4.5 (1) 150 Vis. (143 a& 100°) 400-405 8 " 
ut, Hive Service, Inc., 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland (18), No. 1 Peel. cece 73 (1) 3. 875 (1) a p.t 36 a) — 36 (1) 
30. oct Ohio. Annual subscription rate payable in ad- No. 6 fuel........ $0. 97 (1) soot @) 10 “gaat 35 (1) 35 (1) 
roup 3 vance $100 per year train mail and $112.50 W. TEX. 7 SES 34 (1) 34 (1) 
per year air mail. ee eee $0.97 (1) $0.97 (1) 2. @.6.... 26-31 26-31 
a " Linaited quantity neutrals available to 
» . : ‘ E. TEX. (Truck Tnspt. regular trade. 
k”, but Gasoline Us F gffoter | 41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 Cylinder Stocke: 
s tem- cept where otherwise _— vt a + : os <a = eee Y 9 stk., 145-155 eis. at 210°, 540-550 f1., No. 3 
giving. ——— Lis... Serstl) 3 e7s Gd) | io oe 30.5 4) 30.5 (1) 
1e (OD Prices in Effect 45 Cet. Diesel. 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1) 15 P.t.......-.. 4 5 29.5 (1) 
oe , OKLAHOMA Nov. 26 Nov. 19 No. 2 straw...... 3.5-3.625 (2) 3.5-3.625 (2) ‘ yo ee 25 
oe 78-80 oct. Ethyl. 6.375- 6.5  6.625- 6.75 No. fue secs ‘°36 a) 4°33 a) 600 S.i iterable 1s . - 
orders, 73-75 oct 5.75 — 6 5 875-6 5 above. . 25 |) ae 5 Ss. 
63-66 oct 5 375 (1 5 373 (1) i” Seas $0. 80- 0 97 $0 .80-0 .97 SE 16 16 
dd. 60 oct. & below. 5.125- 5.25 §.195- 5 95 U.G.1. gas oil .... 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1) __. ee 17 17 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) “ 14-16 grav....... tees sees MID-CONTINENT (KF. 0. b. Tulsa) 
78-80 oct Ethyl. 6.625- 6.75 6.625- 6.75 AMARILLO. TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & Neutral Oils (Vis. af 100° F. 0 lo 10 PLP. 
é . 66 a ot 625 << a or; on 9 Tex. differential territory.) ; , Pale Oils: 
> > on 2.2 \e) Dd. > od ae 4 . . 
60 oct. & below. 5.125 § 5.125- 5.25 | 42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) Vis. Color 
N. TEX. For shpt to Tex. % N. M. dest'ns.) | - . 60-85—No. Besos 7.8 7.8 
78-80 oct. Ethyl 2 r KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). ——. Tits , 7.5 7.5 
73-75 oct...... 0 6 om tet No Pri 50—No. 3....... 11 1.5) IL 11.5 
63-66 oct. 5.625 (1) 3.625 (1) oe «|. — —— 180—No. 3....... 11.5 -15 11.5 -15 
dav 60 oct. & below 5.2 -t.2 5.2 - 5.25 Ey ae 4.1 4.1 200—No. ee 12 -15 12 -15 
vy. 20 W. TEX. For shpt to Tex. & a. _M. dest’ ns.) No. 6 fuel........ $1.02 $1.02 a ores 14 15 ~16.5 ™ “06.5 
5 -6.7 78-80 oct. Ethyl 7 -7.125 7 = 7.125 ail 162 16(2) 
ee ig: 73-75 oct.... 6 6 ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La.) ed Olle: Evan sss (2) “ 
63-66 oct... 5.625 (2 5.62302) | @.ah ces. om. ile: i : 
- ~ 9- - 9- soe O—No. 5....... 11 (1) 11.5 (Ll) 
7.125 0 oct. & silo: sock 5.29 42-44 w.w. kero. . 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) ae... 12 (1) 12 (1) 
£. TEX. Truck Tnspt. SS eer ee °80—No. 5....... meat wipe 
78-80 oct....... 7 i SS Seer 3.625 (1) 3.625 (1) 300—No. 5....... 16-17.5 (2) 16-17.5 (2) 
a 73-75 oct...... 6 6 eS 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1) . Steck—Vi 210° 
c= 6 63-66 oct ; a Peres Tractor fuel, for Bright kook——V'és. ae a 
60 oct. & below. 9.29 5.25 shpt. to Ark. a. = 4 : D: ve 27 (1) 27 (1) 
CENT. W. TEX. Prices to truck transports) pomts only.... 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1) 0 to wee . 23 23 
78-80 oct.. (2) 7 (2) Diesel fuel 52 & A Ah gull -< ‘e ee 
below 4 (1) 4 (1) 10 to 25 p.p..... 22 .5-23 22 5-25 
ar 73-75 oct....... 6 (2) 6 (2) Diesel fuel 58° & 25 to 40 p-p..... 23 (1) 23 (1) 
gcertn de 67-69 oct... sess stas bo 4.25 (1) 4.25 (1) 150-160 Vis. E.. 22 (1) 22 (1) 
> O20 | 60 oct. & below 5.25 (2 5.25 (2) QDOVG...-.-+-- = \ = 120 Vis. 
O20 (I . 
623 (! h ANS AS For Kz ansi is_de sting ations only) WESTERN PENNA. 0 to 10 p.p..... 22 (2) 22 (2) 
8 80 oct. E thyl r 1375 ri 3 ji.a = 3 Brad ford- Warren: 600 S.R. Dark 
- 73-75 oct 6.2 6.3 6.2 -6.3 gia: _ at ai ae eee 8.5 (1) 8.5 (1) 
—T 63-66 oct 5.9 (2 5.9 (2 45 grav. w.w : 6.125- 6.55 6.125- 6.55 600 S.R. Olive 
a ar 60 oct. & below. 5.4375-5.5 i 3 Tied. Ww. ‘ec ee Green alpine 10-11 (2) 10-11 (2) 
5 ARK. For shipment to Ark. & La. cig <ul cack. eek: Kee | 95 631 S. > Filial dads wees naomi 
25 78-80 oct. Ethyl 71) 7 (1) | ss oa hai | ain 
25 = ef 6 (1) 6 (1) | 36- x. gravity. 6.25 (2) 6.25 (2) SOUTH TEXAS. (Neutral Oils) 
2 hee op. 
een ? be low, : , Other districts: a agg is. af 100°F.; 
con unleaded...... 5.25 (1) 5 .28 (1) 45 9= ° . 
: D grav. W.W...... 6.425 6.425 
WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline) 46 grav. W.W...... sia sida 100 No. 134-234. 6.5. om 
Bradford- Warren 47 grav. w.w...... 6.55 (2) 6.55 (2 200 No. 2-3..... 8.75 8 7% 
“Q" Gasoline Min. | Mest Oedk......... 6.175- 6.425 6.175- 6.425 300 No. 2-3. .... 9.25 9.25 
74 Oct. (ASTM) 7.50-7.75 7.50 - 7.75 i ereee 5.75 - 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 | 500 No. 23¢3%. 10 | ie 
Other districts: SE Seeeneg 5.75 - 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 730 No. 3-4..... 10.25 10.25 
“Q” Gasoline. Min | 36-40 grav. Pitts- 1200 No. 3-4..... 10.375 10. 375 
74 oct. (ASTM 7 8.25 7 - 7.25 | burgh dist. prices 2000 No. 4....... 10.5 10.5 
70 oct. (ASTM paien ry excluded....... 5.75 = 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 (Continued on next page) 
2 NOTE—Pareathetical figures after prices indicate number of com- NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quote- 
pames quoting when less than three companies are quoting. tions to regular customers and refuse ids, though higher, from others. 


Kefmers’ prices and sales shown, t:us reported in market le 
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Refinery Prices —Continued 


Prices in Effect Nov. 26 Nov. 19 
Red Oils: 

100 No. 5-6 6.5 (2 6.5 (2 
200 No. 5-6 8.75 8.75 
300 No. 5-6..... 9.25 9.25 
500 No. 5-6 ; 10 10 

750 No. 5-6 10.25 10.25 
1200 No. 5-6 10.375 10.375 
2000 No. 5-6 ; 10.5 10.5 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude 
Neutral oils vis. al 100° F. 0 lo 10 p.p 
Pale Oils 

is. Color 

60-85—No. 2.... 9 (1 9 (1 
86-110—No. 2.. 9.25 (1 9.25 (1 
150—No. 3.. 12.5 ( 12.5 (1 
180—No. 3....... 13 (1 13 (1 
200—No. 3.... 13 (1 13 (1 
250—No. 3 14 (1 14 (1 
Red Oils: 
180—No. 5 13 (1 13 (1 
200—No. 5 13 (1 13 (1 
250—No. 5. 14 (1 14 (1 
280—No. 5. 15 (1 15 (1 
300—No. 5. Ry 5 (1 15.5 (1 


are quoted 0.5c¢ 
non-viscous oils, 15 


1 Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p 
ower; 60-85 and 86- 0 No. 2 
to 30 p.p., 0.25¢ lower. 


-s rrr Steam Refined (\ iscosily at 210 
Pen en eee as 11.5 (1 11.5 (1 
160 See ere eee 12.5 (1 12.5 (1 
SE ene 13.5 (1) 13.5 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color 
to 10 pp...... 24 (1 24 
ro (2 25 BP... ... 23.5 (1 23.5 (1 
30 to 40 p.p.. 21.5 (1 21.5 (1 
, filtered Cyl. 
Stock. . say 15.5 (1 is..5. 0 
Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 


add 0.25c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may origi 
nate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70...... 4.5 (Sales 1.5 (Quotes 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70..... 3.5 (Sale 3.5 (Sales 
CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles 
basin) 
21 pound vapor pressure 

for blending. . 4.75 (1 4.75 (1 


Naphthe and Solvent 


(FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard solvent 6.625 6.625 
Cleaners’ naphtha 7.125 7.125 
V.M.&P. naphtha. 7.1 T4008 67.3 7.125 
Mineral spirits.... 6.1 6.125 6.1 6.125 
Rubber solvent 7.8 7.125 l 7.125 
Lacquer diluent 7.375- 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
Benzol Diluent 7.875— 8.625 875- 8.625 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Other Districts: 

Untreated naphtha 7-7.725 (2 7 

Stoddard solvent 7.25 2.3 7.25 





OHIO (S. O. spontetions for statew ide delivery 

V.M.&P. naphtha. D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & 

Sohio solvent... .. 10 10 

Rubber solvent. . . 9 9 

E. TEXAS (Truck Tnspt 

Stoddard Solvent 7 (2 7 (2 
Wax 

WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls. C.I 

White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p. 6.232 4.25 (2 

124-126 A.m.p. 4.25 1.25 


MID-CONTINENT (C.L. 
Semi-refined: 
128 AMP min., 
50 kilo bags 
132-134 AM 
| RR 5.25 (1 5.25 (i 


CHICAGO 


FOB Refinery 


white, 
No Price 


No Price 


(FOB Chicago Gee t refinery of one 


refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose, 

0.4ce_ less. Melting points are EMP (ASTM 

methods; add 3° to convert into AMP 

Fully refined: 

122-124 (bags only) 5.6 >.6 

aes 6 6 

yo >) ee 6.25 6.25 

Sa 6.55 6.55 

Leer 6.8 6.8 

| Sy 4.30 7.35 
Petrolatums 

WESTERN PENNA. Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 


0.5¢ per lb. less.) 


Snow White...... 6.2235-— 7.25 6.125- 7.25 
Lily White....... 5.375- 6.25 5.373- 6.25 
Cream White. . 4.375- 5.5 4.375- 5.5 
Light Amber..... 3.375-— 4 3.375- 4 

Ameber.....2..... 3.325— 3.75 3.125- 3.75 
Red tenes 3 3.o 3 3.3 
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Commercial or 
tank car, tank wagon, dealer, 
and service stalion prices for 


consumer 


Tank 


gasoline do not include 
taxes; they do, however, in- 
clude inspection fees as 
shown in general footnote. 
Gasoline tares, shown in 
separate column, include 
“r~! 1.5¢ federal, and stale tares; 
also city and county tares as 
Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include tares; kerosine ltares where levied 
are indicated in footnoles. Dealer discounts are 
shown in footnotes.q «These prices in effect Nov. 26, 
1945 as posted by principal markeling companies at 


Wagon 
Prices 


indicated in footnotes. 


their headquarters offices, but subject to later cor- 
rection 
Atlantic White Flash 
- NETIC joa — Kero 
REFINING cial Dealer line sine 
wesw T Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 9 9.5 §.8 10.75 
Pittsburgh . ‘ 9.5 10 §.5 2.) 
Allentown........ 9.5 10 §.$ 11.1 
ee 9.5 10 §.3 ii. 
rar 9.5 10 §.5 l1i.l 
DE vccowetees 9.5 10 §.$ Iil.l 
Emporium 9.5 10 §.5 i3.1 
IR. <n.0 wen 0's 9.5 10 §.§ 11.1 
Uniontown....... 9.5 10 $$ i.2 
Harrisburg....... 9.5 10 $§.5 li.1] 
Williamsport. 9.5 10 §.5 1.1 
Dover, Del.. ; 10 §.5 11.1 
Wilmington, Del.. 9.5 5.5 10.6 
Boston, Mass. . 9.7 4.5 
Springfield, Mass.. 10.6 4.5 
Worcester, Mass. . 10.3 4.5 
Fall River, Mass. . 9.8 4.5 
Hartford, Conn... 10.4 4.5 
New Haven, Conn 9.8 4.5 
Providence, R. 9.8 Oe wavs 
show i 3 9.5 4.5 8.5 
Camden, 9.5 4.5 8.5 
Trenton, N.J.... 9.5 4.5 8.5 
Annapolis, Md.... 9.85 5.5 9.3 
Baltimore, Md.... 9.2 5.5 8.3 
Hagerstown, Md.. 10.35 §.5 8.8 
Richmond, Va... . 10.05 6.5 10.8 
Wilmington, N.C. 10.35 7.5 10.4 
Brunswick, Ga... . 9.5 7.5 *9.6 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 9.5 8.5 10.6 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P 
‘.W.T wawert 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 11 12.5 
Lancester, Pa........ 12 13.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 12.5 13.5 
2 OIL a T.W 
5 6 
Phila., Pa. oF 8.6 Py 5 es 5.24 4.53 
Allentown, Pa. 9.1 7.8 7.3 
Wilmington, Del. 8.6 7.5 7.5 
ae Masse. .. 7.9 7.9 
orcester, Mass. oe, “ae 
Hartford, Conn. 7 Oy a ae 
*Does not include le Georgia kerosine tax. 


+Mineral Age y prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; &P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphthe, 

Discounts: 

off dealer 


and un- 


Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c 
t.w. except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same 
Thru Penna. & hdmete. 2c off tw 
deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one 


Kerosine 
price on t.w. 
time. 


CONT'L 
OIL 


De- 
mand 


Conoco 


N-tane Gaso- Kero- 


(8rd Grade line’ sine 
tTank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Col 10 9 5.5 10 
Grand Junc., Col.. 12.5 11.5 §.5 2.5 
Pueblo, Col 9.5 8.5 5.5 9.5 
Casper, Wyo 11.5 10.5 5.5 12 
Cheyenne, Wyo 10 9 5.5 9 
Billings, Mont.... 12 11 6.5 12.3 
Butte, Mont 11.5 10.5 6.5 13.5 
Great Falls, Mont. 12 11 6.5 12.5 
stele _ Mont 12 ll 6.5 13 

Salt Lake City, 

Utah F ‘ 13.5 12.5 ».& 14.5 
Twin Falls, Ida 14.5 13.5 7.5 17 
Albuquerque, 

N.M aba ONO 9.5 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M... 10 9 *7 7 
Santa Fe, N. M... 10.5 9.5 77.5 10 
Ft. Smith, Ark.... 9 6.25 8 8 
Texarkana, Ark.. 9 i *5.5 7 
Muskogee, Okla.. 7.73 6.75 9 8 
Oklahoma City, 

Okla lace 7 9 f 
Tulsa, Okla a 7 9 f 

*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 
these city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c, 


Santa Fe, le. Texas 4c 
city limits of Texarkana, 
tTo consumers & 


state tax applies within 
Ark. 


Dealers. 





HUMPLE 


OL 


Dallas, Tex *7 5 
Ft. Worth, Tex.*7 
Houston, Tex.. 8 


San Ant., Tex.. 8 


*Consumer tankwagon prices lc 


Thriftane 
Humble 
*Tank Re- 
Wagon tail Wagon tail 


o 


5 


2 


Regular Grade 


10.5 *6.5 8 
10.5 *6 5 8 
12.5 7.5 10 
12.5 7.5 10 


Humble Motor Fuel 


Third Grade 
Thriftane Gas 
*Tank Re- 


lin 


Ta 


per gallon aly 


dealer tankwagon prices on Humble Gasoline, 


rhriftane. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Ft. Worth, Tex 
Houston, Tex 


San a Tex 


*To all classes of dealers & ¢ consumers. 


Canada 


PRICES OF 


Per Imperial GaJlon, 


IMPERIAL 
OIL 





Hamilton, Ont 
Toronto, Ont 
Brandon, Man 
Winnipeg, Man 
Regina, Sask 
Saskatoon, Sask.. 
Edmonton, Alta 
Calgary, Alta 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 
ng > ogy a 
St. John, B 
Halifax, N Ss 


*Includes 3c 


Kerosine 
*Tank Wagon Retail 
7 10 
7 11 
8 11 
4 10 


x 


IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 
which is 1.2 U. S. Gall 
3-Star Imperial Gasolin« 


|Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 


Ws Taxes 
16.5 11 
16.5 ll 
20.5 10 
20.0 10 

7.5 11 
20.3 ll 
18.4 10 
13.3 10 
15 10 
16.5 11 
16 13 
16 13 


tTo divided & undivided dealers. 


Socony Mobilgas 
(Regular Grade) 
SOCONY Com. Undiv. Gaso- 
VACUUM Dons. Dir. line 
a. T.W. Taxes 
New York City 
Manhattan & Bronx. 8.9 9.4 *5.5 
Kings & Queens... . 8.9 9.4 *5.5 
DENIS 6 4.05 0-00 4 8.5 9.0 *5.5 
Tk re 8.7 9.2 5.5 
Binghamton, N. Y 9.8 10.3 5.5 
aa 9.0 9.5 5.5 
Jamestown, N. Y..... 9.2 9.7 5.5 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y..... 8.9 9.4 5.5 
*latteburg, N. Y...... 9.38 10.3 5.5 
ochester, N. Y...... 9.6 10.1 5.5 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 9.3 9.8 5.5 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 8.3 9.3 4.6 
Danbury, Conn....... 9.3 9.8 4.5 
Hartford, Conn....... 9.4 9.9 4.5 
New Haven, Conn.... 8.8 9.3 4.5 
Bangor, Me.......... 9.5 10.0 5.5 
Portland, Me.. es 9.1 9.6 S.5 
Boston, Mass......... 8.7 9.2 45 
Concord, N. H 10.2 10.7 55 
Lancaster, N.H...... 10.8 21.3 3.5 
Manchester, N. H..... 10.1 10.6 55 
Providence, R.I...... 8.8 9.3 4.5 
Burlington, Vt.. 9.7 10.2 5.5 
i eee 9.8 10.3 5.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
Buffalo, N. Y 10.9 12.1 
New York City 11 12 
Rochester, N. Y 11.8 13.1 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 12.2 ‘ 
Boston, Mass 12 13 
Bridgeport, Conn T16.3 117.3 
Hartford, Conn 116.3 117.3 
Providence, R 13 14 
Mobil- Mobil- 
Kero- fuel heat 
sine Diesel Fuel 
Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. Yard T.W 
New York: 
Manhat'n & 
Bronx.. 6.0 8.8 7.8 86 7 
Kings & : 
Queens. 6.0 8.8 eS i 7, 7.9 
Richmond 6.0 8.8 : Lit 5.6 7.9 
Albany 6.0 83 53 78 5.5 17.5 
Binghamton 7.4 9.7 ... 92 6.2 $s 
Buffalo ee 94 65 8.8 6.7 8 
Jamestown 7.2 9.5 9.1 6.8 8 
Mt. Vernon 6.1 8.8 7.9 §.7 7 
Plattsburg. 6.6 8.9 + 8.4 6.1 cP 
Rochester. 7.2 9.5 6.4 8.7 6.4 82 
Syracuse.. 7.0 9.3 6.3 8.6 6.3 8 
Conn.: 
Bridgeport. 6.3 8.8 3.0 &$8 7 
Danbury... 6.7 9.3 ee 6.3 7 
Hartford.. 6.5 9.0 “ere 8.0 §.9 7 
New Haven 6.0 8.8 5.5 7.8 5.6 7 
Maine: 

Bangor 6.4 8.8 5.9 8.2 &. 7 
Portland... 6.0 8.7 5.3 7.8 5.5 7 
(Continued on next page 
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*Gasoline 
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Federal, and Provincial taxes 
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Tank Wegon Prices—Continued 


Mobil- Mobil- 
Kero- fuel heat 
sine Diesel Fuel 
Yao’ 7.0. Ti. Eo. 2 2.7 
ass.: 
wton.... 6.3 9.1 $3 T8 bY F.6 
is 
( neord ° 6.9 9 2 9 0 6.7 m 
Lancaster. 80 10.3 10.0 Rat 9.5 
Manchester 6.5 8.8 8.7 6.0 9 
R. T.3 
Providence. 6.3 8.8 $.3 7.8 6.7 7.6 
Vermont: 
Rurlington. 6.6 8.9 6.0 8.3 6.0 i 
Rutland... 6.8 OR sux 8.5 6.2 8.0 


Does not include 1% city 7 antes tax applicable 


price of gasoline (ex tax). 
In steel barrels. 
Discounts: Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5c for 


least 400 gals.; le for full tank truck. 


Stand- Flight Chev- 
ard 3rd ron Gaso- Kero- 
Reg. Grade Av. 73 line sine 


7.3. TF... T.T. Tases Tt. 





San Francisco, 


> 10 9 12.5 4.5 11.5 
Los Angeles, 

Cal 9.5 8.5 12 4.5 10 
Fresno, Cal... 11 10 13.5 4.5 12.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. 12 10 14.5 6.5 32.5 
Reno, Nev 12 11 14.5 5.5 13.5 
Portland, Ore. 10.5 9.5 13 6.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash. 10.5 9.5 13 6.5 13.5 
Spoks ane, Wash. 12.5 11.5 16 6.5 16.5 
Tacoma, Wash.10 .5 9.5 13 6.5 13.5 
Boise, Ida.... 13.5 12.5 18 7.9 16.5 


Resale and Commercial Gasoline: Tank car de- 
liveries of Chevron Aviation 73, Standard’s 
Supreme and Flight Gasoline .25c per gal. below 
posted net tank truck price. Tank car deliveries of 
Standard Gasoline .375c per gal. below posted net 
tank truck price. Pearl Oil (The Stenteed Kero- 
sene sc below posted tank 


Tank car deliveries 3c 
truck price. 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 

Crown —— Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Red Blue line sine 
T.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 





Chicago, Ill......11.6 9.6 9.1 4.5 10.6 
Decatur, Ill. the. CS 8.7 4.5 10.3 
>). ee 11.9 10.3 9.2 4.5 10.6 
Peoria, Ill 11.7 9.9 9.7 4.5 10.4 
Indianapolis, Ind.11.6 10.1 9.6 5.5 10.1 
Evansville, Ind..11.4 9.9 $6 $.5 9.9 
South Bend, Ind.12 10.5 10 5.5 10.5 
Detroit, Mich 11.4 9.9 4.5 10.0 
Grand Rapids, 

DEG tistcncesctee 9 45 9.9 
Saginaw, Mich...11.4 9.9 4.5 9.9 
Green Bay, Wis..12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9 
Milwaukee, Wis..12.1 10.6 10.1 5.5 10.8 
La Crosse, Wis...11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Minneapolis - St. 

Paul.. ncocckaee FOS 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Duluth, Minn 2.2 30.7 ere 5.5 10.9 
Mankato, Minn..11.9 10.4 99 5.5 10.6 
Des Moines, Ia. .11.4 9.9 9.4 5.5 10.1 
Mason City, Ia..11.7 10.2 9.7 5.5 *10.4 
St. Louis, Mo... .11.0 9.5 9.3 *4.5 10.1 
Kansas City, Mo.11.0 9.5 8.6 *4.5 9.7 
St. Joseph, Mo..11.2 9.7 is “Se 2a 
Fargo, N. D.....12.9 11.4 10.9 §.5 21.6 
Huron, S. D.....12.3 10.8 10.3 §.5 11.8 
Wichita, Kans...10.3 8.8 7.2 45 9.0 
Omaha, Neb 11.4 9.6 9.4 6.5 10.1 


Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 


Spirits Naphtha sol *Taxes 
Prices are base prices before discounts) 
Chicago..... 13.5 13.8 12.8 4.5 
Detroit . 15.8 15 16.3 4.5 
K Mo.. 13.3 14.3 13.8 1.5 
St eke Mo. 13.7 14.7 13.2 1.5 
Milwaukee. . 14.4 15.4 14.9 §.5 
Minnep'ls 142 15.2 13.5 5.5 
Fuel Oils T.W. 
Chicago 
Standard — Stanolex 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil 
1-99 gals 9.3 8.8 
100-194 gals. 8.3 7.8 
150 gals. & over 7.8 = 
150-399 gals. . 7.8 
400 gals. & over 7.3 
1 Stanolex 
Fuel A Fuel C 
1749 gals. . . 6.5 5.7 
750 gals. & over. 5.75 4.95 


. 
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Stanolex Furnace Oil 
Other Points 100 gals. 
1-99 gals. & over 
Indianapolis.......... 9.0 8.0 
ON Tee 8.7 A 
Milwaukee.......... 9.0 8.0 
Biianeapelis aaa 6 9.1 8.1 
eer 8.4 7.4 
eT SS 8.1 7m 
*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 


o~ city taxes—Kansas City, St. Joseph and 

Louis, lc. Iowa kerosine prices are ex 4c state 
Hod In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c 
federal tax and state taxes. 


State sales, occupation, consumer and use taxes 
to be added when applicable. 


Crown Gasoline (Keguter) 





tCrown- Gaso- Kero- 

Gaso- line sine 

line Taxes T.We 

Covington, Ky.... 9.5 6. 9.3 
Lexington, Ky.... 10.5 6.5 9.3 
Louisville, Ky.... 10 6.5 8.3 
Paducah, Ky..... 10 6.5 8.8 
Jackson, Miss.... 10 7.5 *9.0 
Vicksburg, Miss... 9.5 7.8 *8.5 
Birmingham, Ala.. 10 *8.5 9.0 
Mobile, Ala. ..... 9 *9.5 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala. 10 *9.5 *10.0 
Atlanta, Ga...... 10.5 7.5 *10.6 
Augusta, Ga...... 10.5 7.5 *10.1 
Macon, Ga....... 10.5 7.5 *10.6 
Savannah, Ga . Os 7.8 *9 6 
Jacksonville, Fla... 9.5 8.5 8.6 
Miami, Fla....... 9.5 8.5 8.6 
Pensacola, Fla... . 9 *9.5 8.0 
Tampa, Fla...... 9.5 8.5 8.6 

NOTICE 


These prices include inspection fee on both 
gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified 
lion as follows: Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; 


Flori a 1/8c. 


Kerosine inspection fee only: Ala. 1/2c. 


Esso (Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 





Tank Dealer line sine 

Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 9.0 9.5 4.5 8.5 
I 9.0 95 45 8.5 
Annapolis, Md...... 9.35 9.85 5.5 re 
WORDONEONO.. ccccacss 75 9.25 $8 9.3 
Cumberland........ 10.15 10.65 5.5 10.8 
Washington, D. C.. 9.0 9.5 45 9.8 
Danville, Va. . 10.45 10.95 6.5 10.05 
Petersburg......... 9.55 10.05 6.5 10.8 
OS ae 9.25 9.75 6.5 9.8 
Richmond.......... 9.55 10.05 6.5 10.8 
ae 10.75 11.25 6.5 10.3 
Charleston, W. Va... 11.05 11.55 6.5 12.1 
Parkersburg........ 10.35 10.85 6.5 11.8 
Wheeling . ooe 10.385 10.66 6.5 13.4 
Charlotte, N. C..... 10.9 aa toe Se 
Hickory. weocee 2485 1.06 7.5 8.1 
Mt. Airy. eye 11.3 a. 28s 39.3 
Raleigh....... ere 11.158 7.5 10.1 
ore 10.95 11.45 7.5 10.5 
oo & G. 9.75 10.25 7.5 cae 
OE aS 10.6 11.2 0 7.8 
Spartanburg. . cooee LL.B ie. CoP. sana 
New Orleans, La . 8.76 9.25 8.5 **8.0 
Baton Rouge....... 8.75 9.25 8.5 *%.5 
Alexandria ' 8.75 9.25 8.5 **8.5 
Lake Charles 9.0 9.5 8.5**10.0 
Shreveport 8.5 9.0 8.5 **7.0 
Knoxville, Tenn »- BS 11.0 8.5 10.5 
Memphis ; 8.9 94 85 10.5 
Chattanooga tee 10.5 11.0 8.5 9.0 
Nashville ey 10.5 11.0 8.5 8.0 
Bristol... ; 9.75 10.25 8.5 10.0 
Little Rock, Ark 9.5 10.0 80 10.0 
New Iberia, La 9 9.5 8.5 **8 


Mineral * wa V.M.&P. 


, r.w. 

Newark, N. J..... - 14.5 
Baltimore, Md... . 15.5 
Washington, D. C. 15.5 

Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 
Atlantic City, N. J... 8.5 7.5 
| rr 8.5 7.8 
Baltimore, Md....... an 8.3 7.5 
Washington, D. C.... $e 8.8 7.9 
Norfolk, Va Rcatareties tena 8.5 7.3 
Petersburg 8.8 7.5 
Richmond........... 8.8 7.5 
Charlotte, N. C...... 9.1 8.9 
Hickory eect a rv 8.5 
Raleigh. oe 10.1 8.6 
Charleston, S. C 7.5 
Columbia. 8.5 
Spartanburg........... 9.3 
Discounts: 


**Includes 1.0c per gallon State Tax. 

Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c 
dealer t.w. 

Kerosine 


lc off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 


off | 


' 





under contract thru territory (Baltimore city con- 
tract not necessary) except no disco int in state of 
New Jersey, Virginia, Tennessee and Louisiana. 
Naphtha —To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or 
more, less than 200 gals. 0.5c higher price; Balti- 
more, 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 
gals.; Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


Notice 
These prices include inspection fees on both 
gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified 
per gallon as follows: 


Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fl. 1/8e: 
Til. 3/100c; Ind. 1/5e in lots of 25 bbls. or less + 
2/25c in lots of more than 25 bbls.; Kans. 1 /50c- 


La. 1/32c: Minn. 7/200c; Miss. 1/50c; Neb; 


3/100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. Da. 1/20¢- 
Okla. 2/25e: S. Car. 1/8c; S. Da. 1/20c; Tenn 
2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 


Ala. 1/2c; Fla 


‘Se per gal. 


Kerosine inspection fees only: 
1/8c; 


Iowa 3/50c; Mich. 1 


*Sohio X-70 Gasoline 





5. O (Regular Grade) _ 
OHIO Con- **Re- Gaso- {Ker 
sumer sel- line sine 


-W. lers °S.S. Taxes T.W 


Ohio, Statewide.. 12. 10 13.5 8.8 9.3 
eae 12 9.5 12.5 $.5 9.3 
ae 12 9.5 12.5 §.5 9.3 
Cincinnati 12 9.5 12.5 $.5 9.3 
Cleveland....... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
Columbus....... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
Dayton......... 12 9.5 12.5 $.5 9.3 
as 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
Mansfield. ...... 12 9.5 12.5 §.5 9.3 
DEOSIOM....... 5.0. 12 9.0 12.0 5.5 9.3 
Portsmouth 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
Youngstown..... 12 9.5 12.5 $.5 9.3 
Zanesville...... 12 9.5 12.5 §.5 9.3 
Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
Consumer Gasoline 
Sohio Aviation Gasoline C 7 ar TF. Taxes 
Spec. AN-F-22, Amend. 14.5 $.4 
Esso Ethyl Avia. Grade 73 15 5 5.5 
Esso (Clear) Avia. Grade 80 16.5 $.5 
Esso Aviation Grade 91/98 17.8 3.5 
Esso Aviation Grade 100/130 20.5 §.5 


Naphtha—T.W. 


State- Lucas 

wide County 
S. R. Solvent..... 13.5 13.5 
D. C. Naphtha 14.5 14.25 
V.M.&P. ne 14.5 14.25 
Varnolene. . ; 14.5 14.25 
Sohio Solvent... 14.5 14.25 


Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Ohio, Statewide ...... 08.3 08.3 07.8 *e7.55 


*Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unless otherwise noted. 

**Except authorized agents. 

°Prices at company-operated stations. 

+tStatewide prices are subject to exceptions 
other than those shown. 

Discounts: 

Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers. 2c off consumer t.w. 

*For Cleveland area only. Full compartment 
hose dumps. 

‘uel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 

deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
less than 50 gals. are 0.5c hoher 


Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. 
prices—Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 
2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 als. es le: 5000 or 


#38 than 50 gals., 
0.5c; 250 to 499 


Lucas County: 
50 to 249 gals., 
500 gals. or over, 1.5c. 


more gals., 1.5c. 


tank wagon price, 
gals., lc; 


Gasoline—Dealer T.W. Gaso- 

Fire-Chief Indian line 

(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
Dallas, Tex..... 7.5 6.5 §.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex.. 7.5 6.5 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 8.5 7.5 §.5 
Amarillo, Tex.... 8.5 7.8 5.5 
Tyler, Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 
El Paso, Tex.... 11 10.5 5.5 
San Angelo, Tex.. 8.5 7.5 §.5§ 
Waco, Tex...... 8.5* 7* 5.5 
Austin, Tex..... 8.5 7.8 5.5 
Houston, Tex.... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
San Antonio, Tex. 8.5 7.8 §.§ 
Port Arthur, Tex. 8.5 7.5 5.5 


*Less lc temporary allowance to all dealers 








Seaboard 
Export 


Coastwise 
Prices 





Atlantic Coast 


(Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries and their tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal 


operators FOB their terminals)—Prices in Effect November 26. 





MOTOR GASOLINE FUEL OILS 
KEROSINE 
70-72 Oct. 73-75 Oct. and/or 
District (ASTM ASTM NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 
Se eee 8 5.6 5.2 
N. Y. Harb., barges. 7.9 5.5 5.1 
I iiiag ase Xie» : 8.1 5.8 5.3 
Philadelphia. ........ 8 $.7 §.2 
Baltimore........ ‘ 7.79 5.7 5.2 
SSE 1.5 5.6 5.2 
Wilmington, N. C.... 1.2 5.55 5.2 
Charleston........... 7.5 5.7 $.2 
MEER. <5. 610-5.0c00 7.37 7.375 § .85 $.73 (2 
Jacksonville......... 7.37 7.375 5.55 t.75 
I s Sieescai.s 6.618 7.37 7.375 § .55 4.75 (2 
INI: a-0:6560.0'0 7.87 — 7.375 5.55 4.75 
Pensacola . 7a 4.8 (1 
a ee a 6.75 6.87 4.75 (2 ; 
New Orleans......... 6.25 4.125- 4.25 3.75 (2 
 * aa 8.3 5.8 5.3 
 —E re 8.2 .7 5.3 
Providence. ......... 8.2 5.7 5.3 
New Haven.......... 
Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Gas House 
Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
Ex Lighterage Ex Lighterage) Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity 
New Haven....... $1.57 ae zs 
N. 2. Harbor..... $1.55 2.15 er 5.3 (2 
Albany....... oP $1.75 (1 $2.31 (1 5.3 (1 5.5 (1 
Philadelphia. . $1.55 $2.15 
Baltimore........ $1.55 2.15 (2 5.2 (1 
Norfoik....... $1.515 2.15 (2 $2 i 
Charleston... ... $1.45 (2 2.15 (2) §.2 (I 
Savannah........... $1.445 (1 i 
Jacksonville........ $1.43 $1.99 (1 
/ | Re $1.32 ‘a : 
New Orleans. . $0.97 $1.65 (1 4 (1 
OO” eae $1.60 5.3 (1 5.4 (1 
CMs eines 440% $1 .595 $2.19 (1 5.3 2 5.3 -5.4 
Providence... . . $1.57 $2.192 (2 5.3 5.3 -5.4 (2 
Gulf Coast 
Prices in Effect Nov. 26 
CARGOES 
Domestic & 
New Orleans X Lower Texas Gulf Coast Export 
Mississippi to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans From all Gulf 
MOTOR GASOLINE Tank Cars Barges Tank Cars Barges ’orts 
Leaded (oct. by ASTM 
CS 6 > 6.5 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Co Ee 6 6.25 ». 79 ».75-6.5 (a 5.75 §.75 
(ae reese 5.625 
80 oct. gasoline Re- 
search 2cc lead max. 6 
Unleaded 70 oct 5.625 
ee 
Sere 5.25 
eee eee — 5 
KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS 
41-43 w.w. kero... $.125- 4.25 £.125 4.125- 4.25 $.125 4.125 
42-44 w.w. kero. . “ 4.125 4.125 4.125 
No. 2 fuel oil. ..... 3.75 3.7 3.75 4 3.75 75 
DIESEL & GAS OILS 
(In diesel index No.) 
No. S feel ol. ........ $1.05 $1.05 sols 
43-47 di... aearaent 1 
cls Sel cea «oa i i 1 ; 1 
9 ae 4.125 4.125 4.125 4.125 
58 and above. . 4.25 4.25 Bathe 4.25 


(a) 5.75e for Dist. 1 and 6.25-6.50 for other districts 
NOTE: Above products in Truck Transports of 2,400 gal. 


HEAVY FUELS & 
BUNKER OIL 
(all Gulf Ports) 


Heavy Diesels In Cargoes 


In Ship’s 
Bunkers 
Ex 
Lighterage) 











above Tank Car Prices. 


Mid-Continent Lubes 


and over Mc 


At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB termi- 


No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 

5.2 $1.63 -$1.73 $1.55 
>. 1 mare 

5.3 a $1.75 

> 2 $l 76 (2 $l 55 

§.2 (2 $1.63 (1 $1.55 

$1.595 (1 $1.515 

$1.53 (1 $1.45 

peas $1.445 

$1.43 

$1.32 

$1.05 (1 $0.97 

5.3 (1 ee $1.60 

5.3 (1 $1.775 (2) $1.595 

§.3 (1 $1.70 (1 $1.57 

Se Widacs $1.57 











Below 28 API i nals 
- + age Aa ‘API $1.35 Prices in Effect Nov. 26 
-0 © Bi 
REO 2.000020 $1.65 
Bunker C Oil. $0.97 $0.97 Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 
D color, Vis at 210° 
200 vis P 
TANKER RATES 150 vis., 0-10 p.p. 32.65 (I&a 24.8 (1 
100 vis., 0-10 p.p. 
Approximate rates, cents per bbl.; Gulf- 100 vis. 10-25 p.p. 
- Atlantic, not east of New York 
Heavy crude & fuel, 10-19.9 gray 13.8 Neutral—No. 3 color 
Light crude, 30 grav. or lighter 39 200 vis., 0-10 p.p. 
Gasoline. ..... area 32.9 A) FAS at New Orleans. 
Kerosine. ..... 36 
oS ee 38 
Pacific Exports In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots: 
Prices in Effect Nov. 26 Nov. 19 
Diesel Fuel, Pac. Spec. 200 $1.45 $1.45 
Grade C fuel, Pac. Spec. 400 $1.10 $1.10 


56 











Wax 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP 


Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag; 


freight or export differentials). 


Prices in Effect Nov. 26 


New Orleans N. Y. mM. ¥. 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Yellow 4.25 (1) er 4.25 (1 
122-4 White ; 4. 25 (2) $.25(2 
124-6 White. . 4.25 (1 4.25 + 
Fully Refined 
123-5. >.2 (1) 5.2 (2) §.2 (1 
125-7 5.2 (1) 5.2 (2 S.2 (4 
28-30. 5.6 (1) 5.6 5.6 (1 
130-32 5.85 (1 >. 85 (2 5.85 (1 
133-5 6.15 (1) 6.15 6.15 (2 
135-7 6.4(1 6.4(1 6.4.1 
Naphtha 
Prices in Effect Nov. 26 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York Harbor. 11 (2 10 
Philadelphia. . 11 (2) 10 
Baltimore. ae 10.5 (2) 9.5 
SN ia as a0 11.5 (2) 10.5 
Providence. 11.5 (1 10.5 





Export Prices 
Effective Nov. 26 


Mexican Gulf Ports 





U. S. Dollars per Bb! 
Bunker C Diesel 
Tampico. . $0.97 $1.65 
ee 0.97 ea 
Coatzacoalcos. . 0.97 1.65 
Pacific Coast 
Guaymas $1.50 $3.22 
Mazatlan 1.50 3.22 
Acapulco. .. 1.50 2.89 
Manzanillo. . 1.50 2.89 
Salina Cruz. 1.50 2.89 
NPN Gasoline Index 
Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 
Cents Per Gal. 
Nov. 26. .....+. 9.96 6.54 
Month ago..... 9.96 6.60 
Zen age. ...<.. 10.38 6.72 
Dealer index is an average of “undivided 


dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of folloy 
wholesale markets for regular-grade gasol 
FOB refineries or terminals: Okla., Mid-West 
W. Penna., Calif., N. Harbor, Philadel; 
Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 


n 
i 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 





Prices in $ per bli. of 42 U.S. gals. ai the well. 





NO TE All crude in fields with average daily production of less than 9 bbls. is purchasable at prices quoted, plus the 
federal stripper subsidy which became effective Aug. 1, 1944. F or amount of subsidies see issues of Aug. 23 and Sept. 27, 1944. 
Many other stripper pools have been granted similar subsidies because of high production costs. 





Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas & New Mexico Fields 
(See below for eompanies posting and dates) 


< 4 - = = 

2 p 2 & £ 

= = : = s 

: I 6F t 

$333 #3 

Gravity t wv. gv. y , 
Below 20. $1.08 $1.06 $1.03 $0.98 $0.93 
< k rrre 1.10 1.98 1.05 1.00 .95 
Below 21..... pean SEE Baek ‘econ .95 
EE Se sofa. 1.320 2. tee 97 
eee 1.14 1.12 1.09 1.04 99 
7’ aa 1.16 1.14 1.11 1.06 1.01 
Wich wera 1.18 1.16 1.13 1.08 1.03 
25 & above dine ghee. etic picid 
* Sh eee 1.20 1.18 1.15 1.10 1.05 
96-96 .9....00. t.22 8.90 2.37 4.32 1.07 
kt, ae 1.26 2.22 1.39 3,16 1.09 
SS eee 1.26 1.26 1.23 1.16 1.11 
4 ee 1.28 1.26 1.23 1.18 1.13 
a | ee 1.30 1.28 1.25 1.28 1.15 
| ee 1.32 1.30 1.27 1.22 By 
 * rae 1.34 1.32 1.29 1.24 1.19 
| Par 1.36 1.34 1.31 1.26 1.21 
$4-34.9.. 138 1.36 1.33 1.28 1.23 
$5-35.9.. 1.40 1.38 1.35 1 30 1.25 
$6-36.9.. 1.42 1.40 1.37 1.32 1.27 
87-37 .9.. 1.44 1.42 1.39 1.34 1.29 
| ee 1.46 1.44 141 1.36 1.31 
39-39 9. 1.48 1.46 1.43 1.38 1.33 
@ & above. 1.50 1.48 1.45 1.40 1.35 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
Schedule H_ includes Oklahoma and Kansas 
Sept. 7, 1943). 

Note: Be er other companies listed later, crude 
in Kansas and /or Oklahoma territory is purchased 
under Schedule H by Ben Franklin Refining Co. 
in Jefferson and Carter Counties, Oklahoma; by 
Rock Island Oil Co. in Stephens, Carter and Garvin 
Counties, Oklahoma; ~ Anderson-Prichard 
Refining Corp. in Oklahoma City and Cement 
fields, starting with $0.70 for Below 16, with 3c 
differential for next five gravities (March 15, 
1944); by Cosco Oil Co., Sohio Petroleum Co. and 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Posted by Humble Oil 2. Refining Co., 

June 16, 1943 

Schedule A_ includes Refugio, 
Creek, O'’Consnor-McFaddin, Plymouth, Taft, 
Tom O'Connor, and Refugio-Fox fields. 
Schedule B includes Texas Gulf Coast, Amelia, 
Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Hastings, Magnet- 
Withers, Mykawa, Mykawa’ New, Raccoon Bend, 
South Thompsons, Sugarland, Thompsons, Web- 
ster, Danbury Dome and Lovell Lake. 
Schedule C includes Mirando, Colorado, Comitas, 
Eagle Hill, Escobas, Glen, Government Wells 
(North & South), Heyser, Hoffman, Kelsey, 
Kohler, Loma Novia, Lundell, Manila, Randado, 
Sarnosa and Henne-Winch-Farris fields. 
Schedule D includes Anahuac, Angleton, Cedar 
Point, Fishers Reef, Hull, Pierce Junction, Red 
Fish Reef and Turtle Bay fields. 
Schedule E includes Dickinson, Gillock, Hardin, 
Rowan and Danbury Dome, 5,655 ft. sand. 
Schedule F is for East Central Texas for crude 
parchased in Andrews, Cherokee, Limestone and 
Navarro Counties and Navarro Crossing field. 
Schedule G includes West Central Texas, Brown, 
Callahan, Comanche, Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, 
Jones, Shackelford, Stephens & Throckmorton 


Greta, Melon 


Counties. 
Schedule J includes Panhandle, Texas, Carson, 
Gray, Hutchinson & Wheeler Counties. 


Schedule K includes Hawkins and Talco fields. 
Schedule M includes West Texas & New Mexico, 
Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glass- 
cock, Howard, Reagan, Upton, Winkler & Yoakum 


Counties, Texas; Lea County, N. M 
CE, ONE... cc accccscdsccnvocess $1.14 
SS ER are 1.35 
Ae nea 0.95 
Conroe... a 'gia eI EASE ae 1.43 
Tomball. PEE eT Ee ee 1.40 
RE ere re ee re re 1.08 
Bazette, East Texus & Flag Lake........ 1.25 
La Rosa, Flour Bluff. E. Flour Bluff .... 1.33 
ff SS eS eee 1.14 
ee ee eee 1.14 
Lentz & Tenney Creek............ 1.14 
Posted by Magnolia Petroleum ‘Co. 


schedule C includes Mirando, Texas (May 21, 
4] 


Schedule H includes Oklahoma (Aug. 1, 1944) 
ginning with Below 21 at $0.85 except for 
Cement and Oklahoma City pools where schedule 
begins with Below 16 at $0.70 with 3c differential 
I xt five higher gravities, then continuing up 
with 2c differential from 20-20.9 at $0.85; also 
for North and North Central Texas (May 22, 1948) 
beginning with Below 29 at $1.01; also Kermit 
Ellenburger and Keystone Ellenburger fields in 
Winkler County, Silurio-Devonian pool in Andrews 
County and Abell and Apco-Warner (Ordovician) 
fields in Pecos County (July 1, 1945) all beginning 
with Below 25 at $0.93, and Fullerton and Union 
felds in Andrews County, beginning with Below 


20 $0.83 


NOVEMBER 


28, 1945 





F 


3 = = i“ = 

F s £ + $ & 

3 : = = 3 2 

t t t z z t 

; ; F ‘ < r 

r r t tT , r 
odes Per $0.83 $0.80 $0.80 $0.70 
nals isan 85 .82 .82 72 
or jee .85 A Nee witae ote 
ewes sabe 87 .84 84 .74 
wes ee .89 . 86 . 86 . 76 
Tor aed 91 .88 .88 .78 
cons tae .93 90 .90 .80 
$0.97 $0.95 .95 .92 eo .82 
99 .97 .97 94 84 
1.01 .99 .99 96 . 86 
1.03 1.01 1.01 .98 .88 
1.05 1.03 1.03 1.00 on 90 
1.07 1.05 1.05 1.02 .92 
1.09 1.07 1.07 1.04 .94 
1.11 1.09 1.09 1.06 .96 
1.13 1.11 1.11 1.08 98 
1.15 1.13 1.13 1.10 1.00 
1.17 1.15 1.15 1.12 1.02 
1.19 1.17 1.17 1.14 1.04 
1.21 1.19 1.19 1.16 1.06 
1.23 1.21 1.21 1.18 1.08 
1.25 1.23 1.23 1.20 1.10 
1.27 1.25 1.25 1.22 1.12 


Schedule J includes Panhandle Texas, beginning 
with 28-28.9 at $0.98 (June 16. 1943) 

Schedule K ie for Talco crude (May 28, 1943). 
Schedule M includes West Texas in Crane 
Upton, Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell, Winkler, 
Cochran, Hockley, Yoakum and Gaines Counties, 
and in Pecos and Andrews Counties and New 
Mexico in Lea County, beginning with Below 20 


and ending with 40 and Above (Jan. 1, 1944). 
Cass and Panola Counties. Texas, schedule 
(May 21, 1941) begins with Below 25 at $0.88 
with 2c differential. 

cs pbu sd 0 one's seco ienhe $1.25 
kas 556 bd been eke hae kn 1.14 
es fins 5 6b ibe apenid éhew eeaeee 1.05 
Ne vccscngacanseaeesue Bae 
CI 5 os sanien nese eeaaue 1.26 
North Cleveland (Mar. 2 . ae 1.26 
Wha cetsed gee did edae tees 1.40 


Posted by Sinclair-Prairie Oil Co. 
Schedule A includes Wade City and Clara Dris- 
coll (Jan. 1, 1943). 
ieaeuee B includes Texas Gulf Coast (May 21, 

1) 
— C includes Mirando, Texas (Nov. 1, 
) 
Schedule F includes Mexia district, Texas, 
beginning with Below 25 at $0.95 (May 30, 1941). 
Schedule H includes Oklahoma and Kansas 
(Oct. 3, 1944) beginning with Below 20 at $0.83; 
North Central Texas (May 22, 1943) beginning 
with 25-25.9 at $0.95, and Abell (Ordovician 
ee in Pecos County, Texas (Aug. 12, 1945), 
ginning with Below 25 at $0.93. 


Schedule M includes West ‘Texas and New 
Mexico beginning with Below 25 at $0.80. 
ss a bab as canes beaeeenen $1.25 
NO ener ee 1.2 
Chapel Hill, Washington County, Texas: 
Below 50 gravity (Jan. 20, 1942)......... 18 
50 gravity and Fase (Sept. 24, 1942)...... 1.25 
Alfred and Magnolia City.............. 1.35 
Alice, Ben Bolt, Tom Graham.:.......... 1.35 
Cin cncpehevectan snes eenan 1.35 
ee hk pabnni ane hehehe hale ee 1.35 
Flour Bluff, FE. Flour Bloff.............. 1.33 
Posted by Stanelina Oil Pure hasing Co. 
ov. I, 15 
Schedule B is few Clinton, Dye aide. Lake Creek, 
Pinehurst, Trinity and West Beaumont fields, 
Texas Gulf Coast, beginning with Below 21. 
Schedule E is for Aldine, Clodine, Fairbanks, 


North Houston and Rosslyn fields, 
Coast, beginning with Below 21. 
Schedule H is for North Texas crude in Archer, 
Cooke, Jack, Montague and Wichita Counties, be- 
ginning with Below 21. 

Schedule M is for Cedar Lake, Monahans North, 
Ownby, Slaughter, Waples Platter and Wasson 
fields in West Texas, beginning with Below 21. 


Texas Gulf 


SS. eee ee . 04.25 
Satsuma and Tomball, Texas............ 1.40 
Eureka Heights, Harris County...... 1.15 


Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

Schedule B includes Spindletop, Jefferson County 
and High Island, Galveston County, Texas 
Schedule UD includes Jay Welder, Calhoun 
County, Texas. 
Schedule M includes Spencer and Pyote fields, 
Ward County, Texas and Magnolia, Sealey South 
field in Ward County, ending with 36 & Above 
at $1.04. Also Hendrick and Henderson, Winkler 
County, Texas, beginning with Below 26 at $0.82. 
Posted by The Texas Company 
("an. 1. 1944) 
Schedule A is for Saxet field, ending with 28-28.9 
at $1.26. 











Schedule B includes Texas Gulf Coast, 
with 34 & Above at $1.36 
Schedule C includes Duval 
ending with 28-28.9 at $1.21 
Schedule H_ includes Oklahoma and 
beginning with Below 21 and Below 29, and 
North and North Central Texas. beginning 
with 28-28.9 gravity at $1.01. Also Todd pool in 
Crockett County, Texas (July 1, 1945) beginning 
with 24-24.9 at $0.93. 

Schedule J is for Panhandle Texas, beginning 
with 34-34.9 at $1.10. 

Schedule M includes West Texas and Lea County, 
New Mexico, beginning with Below 20 and ending 
with 40 & Above. 


ending 
Mirando, Texas, 


Kansas. 


SE NL 0565000 hehe sennesesbeennee $1.25 

EE Rn cc5 ob onkeensocesecunnenenees 1.14 

SE TTT CTT ECT CTeT TTT CTT 1.43 
Posted by Shell Oil Co.. Inc. 


‘Feb. 1, 1944) 
Schedule H includes Oklahoma and Kansas crude, 
bought by Shell Oi! Co., Tulsa (Oct. 1, 1943) and 
Fisher County, Texas, crude, bought by Shell Oi) 
Co., Houston, beginning with 30-30.9 at $1.05. 
Schedule M includes West Texas and Lea County, 
New oe Se with 40 & Above at $1.12 


(Dec. 1, 19 

EE MS. cbkeeoretepeossendeseceasans $1.25 
Livingston fieid, Polk County.......... 1.25 
Pecos peat Texas (except Yates shallow - 
Pecos ONTEEES Texas, Yates shallow pool. . .82 
Mercy field, San Jacinto County 1.25 


Posted by Continental Oi! Co. 
Mar. 2, 1944) 
Schedule C is for Cameron, K) Tanque, Ricaby, 
Rincon, Rio Grande City and Ross fields (Starr 
County), beginning with 20 gravity at $1.03. 
Schedule H includes all Oklahoma and Kansas 
fields (Nov. 24, 1944) beginning with Below 20 at 
$0.83, except Cement and Oklahoma City pools, 
where odheieis is +N 3c for each degree below 
20 to 16 degrees at $0.70; also North Texas crudes, 
beginning with Below 3 at $1.01. Several Okla- 


homa and Kansas fields begin schedules with 
Below 29. ; 
Schedule J includes Carson and Hutchinson 


Counties, Texas, beginning with 29-29.9 at $1.00. 
Schedule M includes Eddy County, New Mexico, 
beginning with Below 29 at $0.88. 
Boyle and Lockhart fields, Starr County (Aug. 1, 
1944) $1.35. 

Posted by Gulf Refining Co. 
Schedule G is for following East Texas fields 


New Hope, Franklin County; Pickton, Hopkins 
Count uly 21, 1945); Pittsburgh, Camp County ; 
Winnsboro, Wood County, beginning with 25-25.9. 


Also for Ordovician crude in Keystone field, Winkler 
County and Sand Hills-Ellenburger- West field in 
Crane County (Mar. 1, 1945) beginning with 
Below 25. 

NOTE: Gulf Refining buys crude in numerous 
other Texas areas. 


Posted by Pan American Production Co. 
(March 1, 1944) 
Schedule B includes Hastings, South Houston 
and Chocolate Bayou distillate, beginning with 
Below 21 at $1.08. : 
Schtdule D includes Alta Loma crude oil 


Schedule E includes Gillock-Dickinson, League 
City and Chocolate Bayou crude oil, beginning 
with Below 21 at $0.95. 

Sarre rr rrr er $1.25 
CR wc cenndsese sane deoseaeae .90 
CP, BONED. na ccccpssecoreesosecess 1.20 
WE, MN ei rccccevnccnceseeuns $0 9846 


Pennsylvania Grade 
Posted by Jos. Seep Purch. Agenoy 
on 


(Mar. 26, 
ARR RIO 64 gone se cecnceseceesen 33 4 
Southwest Pemee. .....cccccesccescvveces $2.65 
BD CHIE, WOR osc 0s oc cvcsvesccosees $2. ry 
Corning, O. (May 27, °41).....cccscccsess 
Posted by The Ris Co. (Mar. 26, “at 
PORGRDIE WHER. ccc nce cccceesseneucos 


Posted by Valvoline Pipe Lines (Mar. 26, ) 


Bradford (Elk & McKean Counties, Pa.). .$3.08 
Warren, Forest, eeeeee: Clarion & Butler 
PE Mn oct anctseboaessasageeesd 
Alleghany, Beaver, Washington & Greene 
ES WSs a 6 50.0 0 00 004060066580055m $2. 
| a” errr rr rrr rr Ty Te $2.59 
Routhensterm Olblo. ... 22 cccccsccccccsces $2.55 
DS. owt atheoeeasas ehhh asedawan $2.25 


*Applies to Cochran, Franktin, Hamilton & 
Doolittle districts; prices in other lower distriote 
range down to $2.88 per bbl. at well 


Michigan 


Posted by Pure Oil Co. 


Midland, Mecosta (April 1, 1944)........ $1.44 
Sherman, Freeman, Temple, Reed City... . .$1.39 
RE DOR. cocccncecekesaseenescceees $1.27 
SNES cbccececunéeebesecvbcewcviend $1.48 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
West Branch, Clayton............. Pree 
Freeman, Lincoln, Norwich, Winterfield.... 1.39 
Buckeye, Beaverton, Hampton, Monitor.... 1.42 


57 






























Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals. at the u 


CRUDE OIL PRICES (Continued) 


NOTE All crude in fields with average daily production of less than 9 bbls. is purchasable at prices quoted, plus the | 
federal stripper subsidy which became effective Aug. 1, 1944. For amount of subsidy see issues of Aug. 23 and Sept. 27, 1944 
Many other stripper pools have been granted similar subsidies because of high production costs. 









































Louisiana, Arkansas, Southeastern, Rocky Mountain Fields ee ee ees ca 
(See below for companies posting and dates ve. —s pee ee te, 
. > c Yorth Crowley, Pinc Prairie. Port Allen, Port Barre, 
PO: aaa ‘a . - - . al - ™ J - = Potash, Raceland, Reddell, Roanoke, ; Rosedale. 
: 3 : sneer” q -- ae 
w 20....... We caw denn aoe. aden rene A ee Gs Gh | .... pe ee poe Suleeuiar tee aontaanen! fle 
. 3 as $0.68 aces ae ---- $0.85 $0.90 1.08 1.01 .96 91 ose Schedule G Applies to University (shallow ( 
. ) ee ae 82 Sate .87 .92 1.10 1.03 .98 .93 ; nroduction) field. 
Spee.®........ 72 84 89 (94 1.12 1.05 1.00 soe oe 
23-239 14 ate 86 See 9] ‘06 1.14 1.07 1.02 07 ‘34 | South Arkansas. Sweet Distillate. (Sandst; e), 
SOO8.9.......-. [76 $0.86 ‘88 $1.03 (93 (98 1.16 1.09 1.04 .99 86 | Dorcheat-Macedonia. .............. ‘ee 30 
| COR ee 78 «= 88 = 90Ss«2.. 05 95 1.00 1.18 1.41 1.06 1.01 "gg | Arkansas Sour Distillate (Limestone), Big C eek, 
96-26.9......... 80 190 .92 1.07 97 1.62 1.20 1.13 1.08 1.03 90 | Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Macedonia, ee 
a7 .9......... 9 ; . 22 15 ; 05 92 BINS... ccccesccccccscccccecccccceesess 25 
ae Ba 04 “96 131 l Or 106 {24 113 112 1.07 94 Lisbon Distillate... .....+--+++s+eeeeereee 40 
_ . Se 86 96 .o8 1.18 1.08 12.08 1.96 41.39 1.14 1.09 96 | Cotton Valley Distillate.................. 1. 40 
90-90.9......... 88 (98 1.00 1.15 1.05 1.10 1.28 1.21 1.16 1.11 98 | Cotton Valley Crude (Holloway Sand). 25 
- ft eee .90 1.00 1.02 1.17 1.07 1.12 1.30 1.23 1.18 1.13 1.00 NOTE Identical schedules, except for stostien and 
CE wigs ‘esp 0:6:0 .92 1.02 oe 6£kLDlCUCULLS 1.24 1.33 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.02 ending points are posted in areas affected by 
. See .94 1.04 1.06 1.21 1.11 1.16 1.34 1.27 1.22 i ey 1.04 Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., A, C and D; by Con- 
84 & Above. hee A oee fad cae sane iP hea 1D i. 1.19 Sarg tinental Oil Co. (Abbeville and other cru les), 
SS eae .96 1.06 1.08 1.23 1.13 1.18 1.36 er kek Pye 1.06 | F; by Magnolia Petroleum Co., (Rodessa, Haynes. 
| = .98 1.08 1.10 1.25 1.15 1.20 1.38 1.08 ville and Cotton Valley), C; Ly Pan American 
. aera 1.00 1.10 1.12 1. oe 1.17 1.22 1.40 1.10 Production Co. (Sorrento and La Place crude, F 
ae 1.02 1.12 1.14 1.239 1.19 1.24 1.42 1.12 by Pure Oil Co. (Gueydan - Bosco crude), F; 
= 1.04 1.14 1.16 1.31 1,21 1.26 1.44 1.14 by Stanolind Oil & Gas C ‘o., C, E (Acadia Parish 
ge ge Setecnsetele ; 06 1.16 1.18 1.33 1.23 1.28 1.46 1.16 and G Hackberry); by the Ts = Co. a F and 
ve. 08 1.18 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.30 1.48 1.18 G; by Gulf Refining Co. C, E, F and G. 
Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
—_ aoe County), Bloomer, Green- | Posted by S. O. Ohio (Sept. 1, °41) (Dee. 1, 1943) 
aE ere ae ee eee eee JE Ul ere errr $1 50 ( 4) i she 
Rose Lake, Headquarters................ 1.48 | Cleveland, Lodi & Chatham (O.) areas $1 30 —— Sr ee ee soles 
Posted by Sohio Petroleum Co. Mt. Pleasant, | *Also posted by The Texas Co.. Magnolia with Relow 20 at $0.88 and ending with 40 and b 
Mich. oo ; 4 | Petroleum Co. and Shell Oil Co. Ahove. L 
eee Ye See, | Louisiana-Arkansas-Mississippi Schedule Hi to ty crude purchased tn lows. D 
eat yr — lla Co. (June 1, 1945)..... 1.44 | Posted by S. O. New Jersey Gulf a me _ ee oe t ) 
t > I 2 -— arr rs - 
} rome % ay Pipe hime Cann, (Say a. “41 Louisiana Division Schedule J is for crude purchased in Roanoke cl 
Wise ....$1.44 Kawkawlin $1.42 Schedule A, Arkansas Sour: ie to Atlanta, | and Chalkley fields, Louisiana Gulf Coast. 
Essexville.... $1.42 ion $1.27 Buckner, Dorcheat-Macedonia, agnolia, Patton, | Schedule K is for crude purchased in South fa 
linoi SS pee ieee OK H Schuler (Jones Sand) and Village fields. Houma and West Lake Verret fields, Louisiana di 
IHlinois-Indiana- Kentucky- Ohio Schedule B, —_ Louisiana-Arkansas- Mississip- Gulf Coast. d pi 
Posted by Sohio Petrol Co., St. L ,Mo. | pi Sweet: Applies to Atlanta-Sandstone, Cata- ississinDi 
lodiana-lilinois Basin. . <a i of oveaes ee 37 houla Lake, Granfield, Cypress Bayou, Dorcheat- Micsissipp! Cre . ” 
Western Kentucky (Dec. 1, ’43).......... $1 .37 Macedonia-Sandstone, DeSoto and Sabine Parishes, Posted by Allied Pipe Line Corp. .. 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (May 21, '41) Elm Ridge, Fouke, Hemphill, Holly Ridge, Homer, | Schedule M, Applies to Tinsley field, eel 
PRET. $1.37 | Indian Bayou, Lake Larto, Lake St. John, Mag- | with 24-24.9 at $0.86 (May 22, 1943 
EKestern Ill. & Western Ind............... $1.22 nolia-Sandstone, Miller County, North Lake St. P. ‘ioe Oil C 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. (May 21, *41) John, Nebo and Sugar Creek fields. Qiialictn We hens Ge Peis te, Bacal 
wna $1.37 | Schedule C; North Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet: | Schedule M, Applies to Pickens area, beginning 
Hiteeville, Robards re St. Vincent pools, Ken- | Applies to Caddo, Cotton Valley, Rodessa and | “? ” ie . 
tucky, (July RM ara hs 5x co Rea dials ae “orm clas $1.37 Shreveport (Croas Lake) fields. Begins with | NOTE: Same prices, under Schedule M, are 
Posted by Mohawk Oil Li I 24-24.9 at $0.88. posted by Standard of New Jersey for Euc utta ; 
y May 21, *41) mes, 116. Scheduie D, Central Louisiana: Applies to Lake and Heidelberg og lds, ho —~ with Be slow a ar 
ere $1.37 | St. John (segregated 3500-ft. horizon), Little | 9t. $0.80, and by. Sohio Petroleum \orp., lor oe 
Posted by Ashland Oi) & Transp.€o. Creek, Olla and South Olla fields. Mississippi, beginning with 21 & Below. to 
ae ere a “7 .— Lines, hy. ra arg go ay gee Applies to West- Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
ig Sandy an entucky Rivers.......... 1.43 wego field. egins with 30-30.9 at $1.05. Missi 
Western Kossack ky. ee $1.37 Schedule F, Spat Lievlsiona: "Auotion to Anse ae ae 196) — ets 
Posted by Owensboro-Ashland Co. La Butte, Arnaudville, Bastian Bay, Bayou des 27, 1945)... cecccrccccecs 
Owensboro, Ky. area (July 1, '43)........ $1.37 | Allemands, Bayou Mallet, Bayou Sale, Branch, | ADDITIONAL CRUDE OIL PRICES ON P. 59 a 
cri 
M 
California W 
wil 
Posted by S. O. Califortia, May 25, 1943 (All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in that field) M 
- e wi 
e rH =< Te 
~ 7 6: 6f 6EEs | 
c 4 ' 
= § © P-| 8 t s- = S 8 tan > § S< Te 
Ss 8$ A) . § 3 _ ss gs 8 — = = & .3 s e 
fee ¢ 2g f s af £ 48 2 2 “,5 ff PSR 2: 
ae | * sa | + esos $$ * e2 £9 Ts 5 sass | 
ee a fe = -) © hw 4 Se = -e ~ 8 {= © > EFoe o = Se 
e™s = 2 ¢ 5 3 33 4 5 S435 = 88 § ES suk & wu SEH : 9 
(sravity ao ob 6lCU$lhUSl UE USS UE UFC BE US Ube Odd ce SES = ades 8 8 a 
14-14.9 --- 90.93 .... 1... $0.96 .... 90.95 .... 90.95 90.95 $0.95 $0.97 .. a ‘ : $0.98 $0.98 $0.98 De 
15-15 .9 cas 1 ae 1.00 1.01 . oT 6 ie én ie . as .98 98 .98 Ga 
16-16.9 poke me. 30k «cee Bie Bee \ ae .97 .96 .97 : =e ves 4 oa .98 .98 98 EN 
17-17.9 rae ae Bek <scs Be Soe a. ae .97 .96 .97 . a tie va .98 .98 98 ‘ 
18-18.9 Oe se LS ane. Si te a ean .97 .96 .97 . a wa - os .98 98 «(8 W; 
19-19.9 ee Eo tcee Bie Bee ee .97 .96 .97 . eee ‘es cone See .98 98 (8 By 
20-20. 6 £2.08 .... FS 2 a zee — <2 2 : ae wa ae bcs .98 .98 98 .98 Fr 
21-21. . an =. eee Se an sax .97 .96 .97 a - ome a wis’ bac .98 .98 .98 98 Ga 
22-22. .96 .98 1.02 .92 1.00 1.01 Je wae 97 .96 .97 . aw — ve aoe .98 .98 .98 98 
23-23. 1.00 1.02 1.05 .96 1.02 1.01 se ~ sien .97 -98 1.00 .. ee oe ose oon .99 .99 .98 8 
24-24. 1.03 1.06 1.07 1.00 1.05 1.04 1.01 ... 1.01 1.02 1.03 .f 3 ee cae nad 1.03 1.03 99 «| +e 
25-25. 1.07 1.09 1.10 1.04 1.08 1.07 1.04 ... 1.05 1.06 1.07 a Eve «se oan rer 1.07 1.07 1.01 9 
26-26. Ban 2.30 8.0m 2.00 1.20. 3.50 3.88 2. Bee 2.25 2.28 3.58 1.08: 2x. eka cate 1.11 1.11 1.04 .98 Se 
27-27. noae Sek  Beee Sake Ocke Biee Buee. 2.32 2.38 .... 21.08 146 1.90 21.06 ..- bets 2.35 2.35 1.07 98 “phy 
28-28. Rae S558 2.20 2.32 3.05 2.8 2.06 2.04 3.37 or 1.08 1.13 1.08 ... baa 1.19 1.19 1.10 1.0 Ka 
29-29. - 2? cae Bie Bee. cece Saw «oe See 8.80 Bee . sas eatin 1.2 1.24 1.13 1.02 : 
30-30. 1.23 1.24 1.23 1.23 1.22 1.21 1.15 1.21 1.15 $1.01 $1.09 1.28 1.28 1.16 1.04 4 
81-31. a ees re 1.25 1.19 1.24 1.19 1.04 1.12 aes oo 1.06 
$2-32. Sek; anne aean Cae ne 1.29 1.23 1.28 1.23 1.07 1.14 o 1.0 — 
33-33. ee eee 1.32 Be ces Bie ED 8 kee ae 
oss Kettleman Hills 1.36 1.31 1.30 1.13 1.20 ee 1.13 
, +. > ae eon 1.35 — LM 1.28 ete «ee Sel 
6. 1.26 ‘ 1.39 1.19 1.25 ooo a 
37-37. 1.29 1.43 J ee ee R 
-38. pe Be, - See alia b 
89-39. TE inc! “ida aaesheneeied Gktk mee) sae w 
10-40. “ee 1.53 1 
Wheeler Ridge: $0.95 for 22-22.9; 23-23.9. 24-24.9. Newhall, Kern River, Kern Front, McKittrick & Round Mountain: 12-12.9, $0.94: 
13-13.9, $0.96; 14-14.9, $0.98. Fik Hills, Buena Vista Hills, Midway-Sumset, Lake View Area, Lost Hills and Coalinga: 12-12.9, $0.94; ( 
eee rer Elweod Terrace: 33-33.9, $1.22; 34-34.9, $1.25; 35-35.9, $1.28. Gato Ridge: 12-12.9, $0.74; 13-13.9. $0.76: 14-14.9. $0.78: B 
9-15.9, .BO0. 
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Equipment Personals 





Stephen A. Brooks and seven associ- 
es, each with extensive experience in 
tameter manufacture and application. 
ve organized the Brooks Rotameter 
)., a corporation capitalized at $100,- 


000. <A factory has 
been acquired at 
Lansdale, Pa., with 
18,000 square feet 
of floor space and 
manufacture has 
been started upon 


all types of ro- 
tameters for flow 
rate measurement 
and control. 





Harry H. Long 
will be chief fluids 
engineer in charge 


Mr. Brooks 


of specifications and 
calibrations. He will 
be assisted by James Anthony and Joseph 
Ducsik, had many years’ ex- 
perience in specifying and calibrating ro- 
tameters. Garbutt W. Aiman will have 
charge of precision rotameter tube manu- 
facture. Jack Bradley will manage pro- 
duction and Lou Rosenblum will handle 
purchasing accounting. 


who have 


Tokheim 
Oil Tank and Pump Co. as assistant to 
the vice president, it has been announced 


C. B. Moore has joined the 


by C. C. Oberly, president. In this posi- 
tion he will assist E. S. Higginbotham, 
vice president and general manager of 
the company. 

For the past three and a half years, 
Mr. Moore was with PAW in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as chief of the motor fuel 
and equipment section of distribution and 
marketing. Previously he was with Sun 
Oil Co. as district manager for central 
Pennsylvania, part of Maryland, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


° ce 2 


C. A. McIntyre has retired as manager 
of Eaton Metal Products Co. in Billings, 
Mont. His successor is Thomas B. 
Breen, formerly in charge of the com- 
pany’s district sales office in Tulsa, Okla. 


a ° 6 


Edwin M. advertising manager 
of Robins Conveyors Inc., since May 
1942, has been promoted to assistant 
manager of equipment sales, the 
pany recently announced. 


Perrin, 


com- 
Bringing a wide background of | in- 
dustrial experience into his new position, 
Mr. Perrin formerly spent several years 
in advertising agencies, where he special- 
ized in promotion and the 


sales mer- 





CRUDE PRICES 

Complete tables of crude oil prices 
ire carried in this week’s issue of NPN 
and 58. Prices are subject 
to stripper subsidy as noted before. 


Rocky Mountain Fields 


Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 


Sault Creek field, W yoming, excepting Tensleep 
crude (Feb. 12, 1944); Elk Basin, Frontier crude in 
Montana and Wyoming and Grass Creek light in 
Wyoming (June 1, 1945), Schedule E, beginning 
with Below 21 at $0.85. 

Midway field, Wyoming, Schedule C, beginning 
with Below 29 at $0.96. 


on pages ot 


Tensleep (Salt Frannie Heavy.. .62 
Creek) Wyo. $0.8285 Grass Creek 

Tensleep (Elk et Cee 
Basin) Wyo... .90 lles, Colo es 1.07 

Frannie Light... 85 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
Schedule E is for Lance Creek field (Nov. 24, 
1944) beginning with Below 21 at $0.85. 
Cut Bank pool, Montana (Jan. 1, 1944)...$1.30 


Darling pool, Montana (Jan. 1, 1944)...... 1.10 
Gage Dome, Montana (July 1, 1944)....... 1.30 
tik Basin, Tensleep, Mont. and Wyo....... .90 
Wyoming Crudes, (July 1, 1944): 

PEE ere $0.70 Mule Creek... .$1.01 
Frannie light..... .85 Osage Pool...... 1.35 
Garland ....  .60 Oregon Basin... .65 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
Schedule © includes Ft. Collins and Wellington, 
Cole.. with the addition of Below 29 at $0.96. 
Schedule E is for Walden, Colo., field beginning 
with Below 29 at $1.01. Also for Lance Creek, 
hast Lance Creek and Little Buck fields in Wyom- 
i beginning with Below 21 at $0.85. 

Canon City & Flo Big Muddy. Wvo.$1.13 
rence, Colo... $1.05 pone Nt ae (Ten- 

Cat Creek, Mont. 1.15 a .85 
Gan (Ember). .90 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 

Schedule E is for Lance Creek (Jan. 22, 1945 
ind for Elk Basin Frontier, er Creek light and 
Rock Creek (June 1, 1945), all in Wyoming, 

beginning with Below 21 at $0.85 


W voming Crudes: 


I tO OE CPE Te 
( Se PION vc edie:ss ts cacécuwtaan sn .65 
ce errr Tere Cree rer .65 
Ge nins o sias cine Re pe Saad RR eee .60 
PUT ics os’. sp c.nce wind eR EE ORR oA .70 


NOVEMBER 28, 


Posted by Sinclair Wyoming Oil Co. 
Salt Creek field, Wyoming, except Tensleep crude 
(Feb. 12, 1944); also Lost Soldier field, except 
Tensleep crude, Crooks Gap and Bailey Dome 
fields (June 1, 1945), Schedule E, beginning with 
Below 21 at $0.85. 

East Mahoney Dome beginning with Below 29 
at $0.86 with 2c differential, and ending with 40 & 
Above at $1.10. 


Big Sand Draw, Wertz and Mahoney Dome 
fields and Lost Soldier Tensleep (May 1, 1945) 
beginning with Below 20 at $0.70 with 2c differ- 
ential and ending with 40 & Above at $1.12. 


Posted by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Rangely field, Rio Blanco County, Colorado, 
via pipeline only (Aug. 27, 1945). Beginning with 
Below 21 at $0.75 with 2c ’ and ending 
with 40 & Above at $1.1 


Nebraska Crude 


Posted by Independent Pipe Line Co. 
(April 14, 1944 


Falls City, Nebr., crude frozen to Mid Continent 
prices, beginning with 28-28.9 at $1.01 and ending 
with 31-31.9 at $1.07 with 2c differential for _ 
mediate gravities. An additional Te per bbl. 
charged for transportation. 


Canadian Fields 


Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Oil Springs (Dec. 16, 1942).............. $2.42 
Puteeuen. Caree, 26, 2968)... cccsececesas — 
Turner Valley (May 1, 1944), prices FOB 
ducer’s tankage Beginning with 33-33.9 at $ "52 
with 2c differential for each degree of gravity, and 
ending with 64 & Over at $2.14. 
Turner Valley natural gasoline, 26 Ibs. 
aE ee ee Saar: $2.28 


Miscellaneous Crude Prices 


Flat prices for Louisiana and Arkansas 
Crudes with Companies quoting. 


eh, ee OCR) ain nds ac sc vaanecen $1.30 
ON REE errs 1.16 
Garden Island (Texas Co.)................ 1.36 
Rs aks kb aecssenwetees 1.28 
Smackover (Ark. Fuel) (Gulf)............. .98 
rar 1.06 
Tullos-Urania, Georgetown (Ark. Fuel)..... 1.25 
West Mermentau (Cont.)................ $1.30 





chandising of products for industrial 
clients. 
Mr. Perrin will work directly with 


A. E. Conover. whose equipment sales 
Von 


department is supervised by H. 
Thaden, Ist vice president. 


oO ~ 2 


A. R. Hauser suc- 
ceeds the late John 
McClain as joint dis- 
trict manager of 
Clark Bros. Co., Inc., 
and Pacific Pumps, 
Inc., Chicago offices. 
Mr. Hauser 
to his new duties af- 
ter 10 years of engi- 
neering service in 
the engineering de- 


paitment of Pacific 


<s 
Pumps, Ine. of . 


Huntington Park, Mr. 
Calif. During his 

last three years with Pacific Pumps, he 
served in the capacity of assistant chicf 
engineer. He will represent both of 
the above companies in the Chicago 
area. 





comes 


Hauser 


Warren Co. Plans New Plant 


Special to NPN 


WICHITA FALLS, Tex. — L. A. 
Boyd, engineer for the Warren Petro- 
leum Co. of Tulsa, has announced his 


company will begin construction imme- 
diately on a natural gasoline plant three 
miles south of Holliday in Archer 
County. 

The plant will have a capacity of 70,- 
000 gal. daily. Mr. Boyd said construc- 
tion cost will range between $500,000 
and $700,000. Construction contracts 
have been let for the plant and pipeline 
gathering system and completion is an- 
ticipated by May Il. 


DEATH 


William H. Tell, retired after 40 years 
service with Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
died at Passavant Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago, after being ill several months. 


At the time he left Standard because 
of the same ailment, he was assistant 
general manager of sales in charge of 
operations. 

A son, Atty. William K. Tell, with 
Ohio Oil Co., at Findlay, and for- 
mer manager of District 2, Petroleum 
Industry for War in Chicago, survives 


as does the deceased’s widow, Mrs. Jane 
Tell of 9549 Monticello avenue, Skokie, 
Ill., and two Charles and 
William. 


grandsons, 


Daily Av. Pennsylvania Crude Runs 


(Compiled by National Petroleum_Assn. from 
reports of all companies refining Pennsylvania 
crude. Figures in bbls.) 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Nov. 17, 1945 Nov. 10, 1945 
64,603 60,956 


Week Ended 
ov. 18, 1944 
67,418 


59 








REFINERY OPERATIONS 








(American Petroleum Institute figures in Gasoline 
thousands of barrels of 42 gal. each. Production at 
Figures include reported totals plus e: Daily Refineries inc. Gas Oil & Residual Total 
timate of unreported amounts and are Average Crude Natural Kerosine Dist. Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Stocks 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Runs to Stills Blended Production Production Production Kerasine 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
East ae Nov. 17 Nov.10 Nov.17 Nov. 10 Nov. 17 Nov. 10 Nov.17 Nov.10 Nov. 17 Nov. 10 Nov.17 Nov. 1 
Appalachian (Dist. 1)... 825 816 2,098 2178 278 258 943 960 1,779 1,889 4,844 4,90 
Appalachian -_ t. 3 101 97 ute ‘2 54 49 74 57 56 80 409 40 
ag og gape 52 54 147 186 8 14 83 7 80 86 26 9 
Ctls.. Kem, Mo... 758 805 2,859 3,084 256 297 685 711 9386 1.065 2540 2.56 
Ink ao 340 356 1,330 1,346 127 116 330 360 435 460 950 2G 
In and Texas 99] 931 987 1.011 84 88 99 103 387 413 301 Qe 
Texas Gulf Coast 1.172 1184 4,053 8,772 574 596 1,404 1,501 1,682 1606 1,909 1,78 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 284 300 823 946 28] 236 392 414 312 432 1.201 1.19 
o. La. & Arkansas 62 58 189 174 28 33 66 55 107 106 459 25 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 3) 12 13 33 36 6 6 10 10 29 30 20 9 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 101 102 403 413 18 10 87 96 22 220 110 1 
California 765 77: 2.280 2,272 97 21 463 547 2,487 2,200 412 39 
Total U. S.—RB. of M. Basis 4.693 4.789 15,577 15,793 1,811 1,724 4,586 4,851 8,514 8,587 13,181 12,7 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Nov. 18, 1944 598 41682 14.793 14,687 1,498 1,528 4,425 4,476 9,047 9,468 14,211 14)1 
Total Stocks Total Stocks ———_Gasoline Stockx——_—_—_ Perce fining Capacity Re itcs 
Gas Oil and Residual ® Military Civilian E fe yaad Ay — ena 74 eg 
Distillates Fuel Oil and Other®® Grade Dist. 2) 819: Ind. IL. Ky. 872: Ok) 
Week Ended Week Ended § WeekEnded = Week Ended con. it Ut Eat ee Ek 
Districts Nov. 17 Nov.10 Nov. 17 Nov.10 Nov. 17 Nov.10 Nov.17 Nov.10 Gulf Coast. 89.3: Louisiana Gulf Coast, 96% 
East Coast 15,972 15,405 6,897 6,876 5,190 5,039 12,789 11,983 No. Lowisiana & Arkansas. 55.9: Rocky \ 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 603 626 174 200 818 811 1,646 1.605 (Dist ‘ 3) . 17 1 Dist 4 % 79 1: Calit 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) 124 129 208 200 110 129 652 640 865: Total—_U. S._B. of M. Basis Now] 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 6,505 6,479 3,184 3,884 3,884 $986 12,748 12,373 048 857: Total B of M Bar Now | 
Okla., Kans., Mo. [os tof tie ie ie lie lve Ue lle as OS 
Inland Texas 163 187 1,004 1,018 1,060 1,041 1,745 1,733 sib igi 
Texas Gulf Coast 6,271 6,075 5,236 5,365 5.213 5,245 8.367 7,657 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 1,786 2,093 1,452 1,607 943 851 2,536 2,041 
N. La. & Arkansas 500 506 $81 35 19 26 1,447 1,751 Gasoline Stocks (Millions of Barrels 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 3) 20 20 30 28 15 15 87 88 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 527 519 743 739 oa. 346 1,209 1,127 
California 9,648 9,930 25,172 25,077 7,12 7,017 5,934 5,758 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis 45,341 45,126 45,608 45,936 25, 888 25,717 55,066 52,471 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis 
Nov. 18, 1944 47,209 47,281 63,465 64,122 39,223 38,946 39,437 38,927 
*Includes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which remains in 
the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending stocks currently indeterminate 


as to ultimate use, 8,378,000 bbl 
a year ago. 
*°These figures do not include 


unfinishec 1 zasoline this week, 


any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the 


military forces may have in their own or leased storage. 


compared with 12,224,000 bbl. 





U. S. Crude Oil Production 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) 
WE 


Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbls.) 


Crude Oil Stocks 








EK ENDED Change 
Nov. 17 Nov. 10 Crews 
Soe. Barrels Grade or Origin Nov. 10 Nov. 17 Nov. 10 
(Daily Average) Penna. Grade 2,233 2,155 — 7! ' 
Oklahoma °388,700 *390,150 Other Appalachian 1,525 1,628 +103 ( 
Kansas °267,350 °943.800 Lima-Michigan 1,018 1,027 1 Q§ 
Nebraska ; ; ° 750 ° 750 Illinois-Indiana 14,222 15,075 853 
Texas 1,894,200 1,894,200 Arkansas 2,468 2,477 9 | 
Louisiana 368,400 367,806 Kansas 9,550 9,636 86 
Arkansas 76,050 76.100 Louisiana 13,881 13,605 —276 ‘ 
Mississippi 54,150 53,500 Northern 3,867 3,877 10 
ies aw an Gulf Coast 10,014 9,728 286 
Alabama 550 950 Mississippi 9°499 2.426 4 
Florida 150 150 oe 5763. 5775 
ntagnir ae =: New Mexico 5,763 5,775 12 
Illinois 206,850 207,200 Oklahoma 33.342 33.313 29 ‘ 
Indiana 13,350 13,900 Texas: 107,126 106,613 513 f 
Eastern (Ii., Ind. & East Texas 17,815 17,418 397 
Ky. excluded) 63,550 61,450 West Texas 33.238 33,247 9 ¢ 
Kentucky 29,150 28,900 Gulf Texas 30,417 830,154 263 JFMAMJJASOND 61320273101724 1 815 2229 t 
Michigan 45,850 47,200 Other Texas 25.656 25,794 138 OcT. | NOV. DEC. 
Wyoming 97,300 95,500 Panhandl 1.218 4,200 18 
Montana 19,550 19,550 North 6,573 6,647 74 ( 
Colorado 21,800 21,400 South 5,891 5,997 106 
New Mexico 94,200 94,200 Other 8,974 8,950 — £4 
California 832,600 834,900 nt Mountain 7 ot ware 223 
alifornia 93 7,617 164 
Total, U. S. 4,474,500 4.451.200 Foreign 2, 508 2,440 63 
ei ‘ : ' otal gasoline-bear- 
‘ Okla., Kans., Neb. figures are for weel ing in U. 9 — 219,999 220,503 504 . 
ended 7:00 a. m., Nov. 14, 1945 Heavy in California 4,438 4,464 26 t 
Crude Production & Runs to Stills (Millions of Barrels) 
| 
35 
JFMAMJJASOND 61320273 101724 1 6152229 ( 
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1944 
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Necessary to Safeguard 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Turning its guns on 
oncentration of economic power in the 
nds of a “small number of large firms,” 
e Senate Small Business Committee 
ist week declared government “regu- 
lation” is needed to safeguard small, in- 
lependent enterprise. 

Among other things, the report. stated 
nequivocally that the government “must 
restore and police competition” in the 
listributive fields and suggested that one 
possible way to end “monopoly and 
infair practices” growing out of control 
f marketing channels by the large, in- 
tegrated companies would be to com- 
pel divorcement of the marketing from 
the manufacturing function. 

Most serious problems affecting com- 
petition and opportunities for small and 
independent business today, said Com- 
mittee Chairman Murray (D.-Mont.) 
“are those which derive from the manu- 
facturer-distributor relationships” in a 
handful of industries, including those in 
the petroleum products and tire distribu- 
tion fields. 

The situation, he added, has been im- 
mensely aggravated during the war by 
manufacturers in many lines who have 
been “expanding into related fields, buy- 
ing established retail outlets, setting up 
their own branch distributors—all aimed 
at greater control of the postwar market.” 

Noting that “certain monopolistic ten- 
dencies and malpractices” have devel- 
oped in oil and tire distribution and other 
marketing fields, largely because “many 
retailers are vertically integrated organi- 
zations also engaging in manufacturing,” 
Sen. Murray said: 

“Small and independent distributors 
as well as small and independent manu- 
facturers who must look to large retail 
and wholesale channels as outlets for 
their products experience disadvantages 
because of the increasing concentration 
of economic power in a few large firms.” 


Terms Agreements a “Threat” 


In this connection, the report cited 
recent oil and tire industry “agreements” 
as a threat to “. . . reduce the status of 
the independent tire dealer to that of 
in employe of the major oil companies.” 

On oil products distribution, the re- 
port had this to say: 

“In the distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts the independent retailer faces the 
competition of refinery-owned outlets 
nd is forced to depend on the sale of 
and side-line- goods for a 
irge percentage of his profit. Gasoline 
who their stations from 
irge refiners are under their domination 

a result of lease arrangements, price 
controls, and credit cards. 
he advertising programs of the majors 
ive tremendous advantages to the well- 
nown branded products.” 

Although the 


ccessories 


etailers lease 


id margin 


report expresses no 














Senate Group Claims Government "Regulation" 


Small Independents 


opinion on the reason for numerous war- 
time fatalities among  independently- 
owned filling stations, it does cite sta- 
tistics showing (a) that the number of 
stations declined from 226,700 in 1939 
to 170,000 in 1943; (b) that 1943 saw 
the wartime peak in discontinued filling 
station businesses, with an _ estimated 
43,800 closing down in that year alone; 
and (c) not only did the number of fill- 
ing stations decline 25% from 1939 to 
1943, but sales in the same period de- 
clined an estmated 11%. 


Recommendations Made 


Declaring “extreme distortion of the 
economy” has already resulted in concen- 
tration of three-fifths of America’s ca- 
pacity to produce in the hands of the 
250 largest corporations, the report rec- 
ommends that, in addition to govern- 
ment policing of competition and di- 
vorcement of industry’s marketing and 
manufacturing activities, the following 
steps be taken to offset alleged in- 
equalities: 

ENACTMENT OF the Kefauver- 
O’Mahoney bill (H.R. 4519), now 
before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which “. . . would provide for 
careful scrutiny by the Federal 
Trade Commission of all mergers 
from the standpoint of their effect 
on free competition,” and would 
prevent acquisition of capital as- 
sets of one corporation by another 
for monopolistic purposes, and 


FURNISHING OF government fi- 
nancial, technical and marketing 
aid to small business, as well as 
“fair access to surplus goods and 
equipment.” 

The report calls present governmental 
financial aid to small business “insig- 
nificant,” adding: 


“Reconstruction Finance loans have 
gone principally to large companies. 
Smaller War Plants Corporation has 


been limited by its capitalization and the 
restricted purposes for which loans are 
made. Procedures for Federal Reserve 
loans have been largely ineffective. It 
is only recently that private banking has 
become aware of the many customers to 
be found in the ranks of small busi- 
nesses.” 

Dealing at great length with the prob- 
lem of wartime mergers and acquisitions, 
the report terms them “the most strik- 
ing aspect of recent contraction activity 
in its effect on small business.” The trend 
toward mergers gained momentum by the 
end of 1942, reaching its highest point 
in 14 years by the end of 1944, the re- 
port asserted. 

“During the past two years,” it con- 
tinued, “financial and trade journals have 
carried many news items of stock acquisi- 
tions and company consolidations. Be- 
hind these routine notices are stories of 





the expansion of the large- and medium- 
sized companies and the disappearance 
from the arena of competition of many 
small independent units.” 


Acquisitions Listed 


Cited in the report is a list of cor- 
porate acquisitions from 1939 to July 
1945 inclusive. It includes the follow- 
ing acquisitions by 30 oil companies 
(method of acquisition denoted by “A”, 
denoting acquisition of assets, and let- 


ter “S” denoting purchase of capital 
stock): 

By Atlantic Refining Co.—United Oil Pipe- 
line Co., 1944, A; 


By Barnsdall Oil Co.—Hersky Refining Co. 
(% interest), 1942, S; 

By Carter Oil Co.—Consumers Oil & Re- 
fining Co., 1944, S; 

By Continental Oil Co.—Four pipeline com- 
panies, 1939, A; Navarro Oil Co., 1944, S. 

By Freedom Oil Co.—Valvoline Oil Co., 
1944, S; 

By Honolulu Oil Corp.—Elbe Oil Land De- 
velopment Co., 1943, §; 

By Kerlyn Oil Co.-—Casco Oil Co., 1944, A; 

By Lion Oil Refining Co.—The Apex Oil 
Co., 1939, A; 

By National Oil Products Co.—-Rare Chemi- 
cals, Inc., 1942, S; Boehringer Corp., 1942, A; 

By Pacific Petroleum, Ltd.—Allied Oil Pro- 


ducers, Ltd., 1944, 5S; 
By Phillips Petroleum Co.—Alma Oil Co., 
1942, S; Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co., 1943, 


S; Broderick & Calvert, 
duction Oil at Smackover, 
in propeity, 1943, S$; 

By Quaker State Oil Refining Corp.—Forest 
Oil Corp., 1944, A; Niagara Oil Corp., 1944, A; 

By Red Bank Oil Co.——Sealtex Oil Co., 1944, 
S; Dedman Foundry & Machine Co., 1944, A; 

By Shell Union Oil Co.—Plantation Pipe 
Line Co., 1941, S; Bayou Pipe Lines, 1941, $; 
Shell Chemical Co., 1943, S; 

By Signal Oil & Gas Co.—Sysco, Inc., 1944, 
S; Arrow Transportation Co., 1944, S; System 
Transportation Co., 1944, §S; 

By Skelly Oil Co.—East Texas Refining Co.., 
1940, S; Spartan Aircraft Co., 1940, S; Small 
refinery, Denver, Colo., 1944, A; Southwestern 
Sales Corp., 1944, §; 

By Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.——Harrison Oil 
Co., 1942, S; Johnson High Test Oil Co., 
1944, S; Johnson Refining Co., 1944, A; Chi- 
cago By-Products Corp., 1944, A; 

By Standard Oil of Kansas—-Coastal Plains 
Oil Corp., 1944, ; 

By Standard Oil Co. 
United Gas Corp., 1942, S; 


1943, 5S; 
Ark., 


Daniel Pro- 
50% interest 


(N.J.)- 
Ortho 


Lycoming 
Products, 


Inc., 1944, A; Minnelusa Oil Corp., through 
subsidiary, 1944, S$; 

By Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)—Standard 
Oil Co. (Nebraska), 1939, A; Pan American 


Southern Co., 1941, S; Coronado Corp., 1941, 
S; Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 1941, A; Husky 
Refining Co., 1944, S; Dickey Oil Co., 1944, 
S; Four wells R. Olsen Oil Co., Usian Drilling 
Co., 1944, A; Permian Oil Co., 1944, S; 

By Standard Oil Co. (Ohio)—Sohio Pipe 
Line Co., 1939, A; Michigan-Toledo Pipe Line 
Co., 1940, S; 

By Superior Oil Corp.—-Sunray Oil 
and Superior Oil Corp., merged, 1943, A; 

By Sunray Oil Corp.—Broderick & Calvert, 


Corp 


Inc. (25%) merged with Superior Oil Corp., 
1943, S; 
By The Texas Co.—Sierra Pipe Line Co., 


1944, S; Marvel Oil Co., 1944, S; Lain Oil & 
Gas Co., 1944, S; Trans Tex Petroleum Co., 
1944, A; Black Label Oil Co., 1944, S; 

By Texas Corp.—McCall, 1940, S; Indian 
Refining Co., 1942, A; Selby Oil & Gas Co., 


1943, A; Lewis Production Co., 1943, A; 
Arthur Brewer Co., 1943, A; Stark Gas Co., 
1943, A; 


By Texas Gulf Producing Co.—Snowden & 
McSweeney, 1944, S; 

By Tide Water Associated Oil Co.—East 
Texas Mid-State Oil Corp., 1944, A; 

By Union Oil Co. of California 
Production Co., 1944, A; 

By General Petroleum Corp. of California 
(subsidiary of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.)—Gil- 
more Oil Co., Los Angeles, 1945, —. 


Glacier 
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CLASSIFIED 





For Sale 

FOR SALE 
1944—W. A. 22—White Tractor, 1943—4100 
Gallon Semi Tank Trailer 1000 x 22 Tires. Air 
Brakes. H. R. Scofield, 3627 Detroit Ave., To- 


ledo, 


Ohio. Lawndale 0371 or Lawndale 93 


46. 








MACK TRAILER 


-4023 gallons 
Air — Excellent 


Three compartments - 
1100 x 20’s — Straight 
Condition. $1750.00. 
PENN ECONOMY OIL CO., INC. 
Bedford, Pa. 











Wanted to Buy 





WANTED 


3800 to 4000 gallon trailer, three or four 
compartment, clean and in good condi- 
tion, with 10.00 x 20 twelve ply tires, 
air or hydraulic brakes. 


SOUTHERN OIL COMPANY 
Horseheads, N. Y. 
Phone 61 











WANTED 

Used gasoline pumps, hand or electric. 
Also complete set of used storage tanks, 
with pump and explosion type motor of 
3 to 5 P. Give full description, in- 

cluding prices. 
PIKEVILLE OIL & 
Pikeville, 


TIRE CO. 
Kentucky | 

















FOR SALE 
2 sets of steel cradles for tanks 8 feet 
diameter by 18 feet long 
1 set of steel cradles for tank 5 feet 4 
inches diameter by 12 feet long 
EMPIRE EQUIPMENT CORP. 
608 Empire Bldg. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
-*hone: Main 7667 
FOR SALE 
§ anks; 
4450 gallons; 10:00 x 20 tires (rubber 
excellent) air brakes, very clean, ready 


for service. 

LANCASTER MOTOR 

459 Juliette Ave. 
Phone 6101 


TRK. SERVICE 
Lancaster, Pa. 





WANTED 


1—1200 to 1500 gallon capacity, 2 or 8 
compartment, gasoline truck, complete in 
A-1 condition. 
TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP. 
404 American National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 











FOR SALE 
Six acres river front property on Ohio 
river located New Albany Indiana 
which is across river from Louisville. 


Ideal for barges and boats also served 
by Southern R.R. switch, several build- 
ings available on property. 

Chester B. Stem Inc 


New Albany, Indiana 











FOR SALE 


One 4489 gallon Springfield 4 compart- 
ment tank — 1990-1015-490-994 
mounted on Nabors Tandem Trailer. 


One International 1939 D40 Tractor just 














completely overhauled by International 
themselves. Good tires all around. Ai 
brakes. Can use tractor if interested only 
in trailer. Only reason for selling is that 
supplier insisting on delivery in tank 
cars. 
Priced right for quick sale. 
MUNRO OIL COMPANY 
Box 217 Biloxi, Miss. 
Classified Rates 
“For Sale,” ““Wanted to Buy,” “Help 


“Business Opportunities.” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications. set in 
type this size without border—15 cents 
a word. Minimum charge, $4.00 per in- 
sertion. 

“Position Wanted”—10 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.50 per insertion. 

Advertisements set in special type or 
with border—$5.00 per column inch, 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 


Wanted,” 


All classified advertisements are pay- 
able in advance. 
No agency commission or cash dis- 


counts on classified Advertisements. 











Positions Wanted 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER: 
all types, soaps and rust 
years experience. Box 727. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, graduate of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. Completed 
four months course in general or marine engi- 
neering at U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md 
and completed four month Diesel Engine 
course at Penn State College, State College, 
Penn. Box 735. 


Industrial Grease 
preventatives, 25 


Situation Open 





FUEL OIL EXECUTIVE 
To take charge of purchasing and selling 
fuel oil and solid fuel products. Must 
have substantial experience to operate 
large company and command high salary. 
Write full details. 
BOX NPN 445 

42 St. New 


113 W. York 18 


EE SS 
National Petroleum News 


Established February, 1909 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Published every Wednesday by 
The National Petroleum Publishing. Co. 


WARREN C. PLATT 
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A. E. KRAFT 
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V. B. GUTHRIE 
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Gusiness Opportunity 


Ontario, 
Refinery 
Jobbers 
immedi- 
Reply 


REQUIRED by a live oil 
Canada, an agency for a_ reputable 
willing to serve a very good Ontario 
Association with petroleum products 
ately. All Government restrictions lifted. 
in first instance to Box 738. 


jobber in 


Professional Services 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists end Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








J. BJORKSTEN, PH. D. 


Offers direction of 
ficult industrial research assignments. 
BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Telephone ANdover 1726 


close personal dif- 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index is published as a convenience to the 
reader. Every care is taken to make it accurate 
but National Petroleum News assumes no re- 
sponsibility for errors or omissions. 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 1g 
Balcrank Inc. t] 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N.. . Inside Front Cover 
Butler Mfg. Co. $2-33 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


O. B. Wendeln, superintendent at the 


john S. Wood will retire as vice presi- 
dent of Pan American Petroleum Trans- 
pe Co. and affiliates on Dec. 1. He 


will be succeeded by m.. Ti. Maupin as 
general traffic manazer of these com- 
pa Ss. 

Mr. Wood has had more than 30 
years of service with Pan American. 


oO oS Q 
Dr. Robert Purvin, chemical engineer, 
who recently resigned from the technical 
und research department of Humble Oil 
ind Refining Co., has opened offices in 
Dallas for private practice. Dr. Purvin 
will offer a specialized engineering serv- 
ice in the development and design of 
chemical petroleum processes as well as 
refrigeration and air-conditioning design. 
o 2 oO 
Dr. A. G. Loomis is now associated 
with the firm of Keplinger and Wanen- 
macher, petroleum’ engineers, Tulsa, 
Okla. During the past 10 years Dr. 
Loomis has been in charge of research in 
production and drilling problems for 
Shell Development Co, at Emeryville, 
Cal. Prior to that time he conducted 
research for Gulf Co. Offices will be 
maintained in Berkeley, Calif. 
° o 2 
Frank P. de Larzeler of Tulsa, George 
H. Nichols and P. M. Ned Herndon have 
chartered a new butane and propane gas 
distributorship in Houston. Name of 
the company is Southern Gas & Equip- 


ment Co, 
® ° 2 


M. G. Chaney of Texas, president of 
the American Assn. of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists; A. I. Levorsen, executive head of 
geology at Stanford University at Palo 
Alto; and A. B. Campbell, chairman of 
the Southern California section of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, Los Angeles, were 
among the 400 present at the recent 
meeting of the Pacific section of the 
\merican Assn. of Petroleum Geologists 
it the Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel. 


2 co] ° 
The Western States Promotion Coun- 
cil chose Harold R. Deal, advertising 
ind sales promotion manager of Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. president at 
its recent annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding Ted Huggins of Stand- 
wd Oil Co. (Calif.) Originator of the idea 
tor a war advertising clearing-house, Mr. 
Deal recently received an embossed 
scroll signed by co-workers for his ac- 
tivities as chairman of the Victory Ad- 
Committee of San Francisco 
Advertising Club. 
° 


vertising 


o ° 


Winston C. Allen, who for the past 
three years was with the Petroleum Ad- 
ninistration for War in Washington as 

torney and chief of the Develop- 
ment Section, Production Division, has 


pened law offices in Newark, O. 
1945 








‘OVEMBER 28, 


Porter L. Howard has returned from 
government service to resume his post 
as general traffic manager of Sun Oil 
Co., but remains on call to advise Col. 
J. Monroe Johnson, ODT director on 
special problems. One such problem re- 
cently was the oil strike, which brought 
Mr. Howard back to Washington for a 
two-week session shortly after his resig- 
nation became effective. 

Starting with the office in February, 
1943, as consultant, he served without 
pay both in that capacity and as assist- 
ant deputy director of Petroleum and 
Other Liquid Transport Department un- 
til October, 1944, when he resigned be- 
cause of pressing transportation prob- 
lems of his own company. : 

Within a few months the German 
counter-offensive began in the Ardennes 
Forest, and he was back in Washington, 
co-ordinating the flow of the tremen- 
dous quantities of oil that helped blunt 
and turn back the last desperate Nazi 
effort. Two months later he became 
director of the Liquid Transport De- 
partment. 

Active in the transportation and pe- 
troleum industries since 1905, Mr. How- 
ard was described by Colonel Johnson 
as “one of the few transportation men 
in the oil industry who have had prac- 
tical experience with all of the forms of 
petroleum transportation—movements by 
pipeline, rail, truck and water.” 


°° 2 o 


Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, has 
made the following personnel changes: 

John C. Walker, Bartlesville, becomes 
director of chemical research for Cities 
Service Oil Co. (Del). He will work 
directly with the respective divisions on 
such research and special problems as 
may be required. He was formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of chemical opera- 
tions for the company. 

Frank M. Perry, who has been with 
the organization since 1929, has been 
appointed manager of the Natural Gaso- 
line and Chemical Division of the com- 
pany, succeeding Harry A. Ells. 

H. P. Hohenadel has been promoted to 
the position of general superintendent of 
the company’s chemical division. He will 
also assist Mr. Perry on genera] matters 
pertaining to the natural gasoline and 
chemical division. Mr. Hohenadel joined 
Cities Service as a junior engineer in 
1919. 


oO ° — 


Dr. Chester W. Longwell, chairman 
of Yale University’s Department of Geol- 
ogy, was guest speaker before the Fort 
Worth Geological Society on “Geology 
in the Basin Ranges; Revelations and 
Problems.” Dr. Longwell has  beén 
studying the basin ranges of Southern 
Nevada and Southwestern Arizona since 


1919. 





Pure Oil refinery at Midland, Mich., 
comes to the Chicago office as a member 
of the refinery control board. Replacing 
him at Midland is H. F. Smith, who is 
returning from a leave of absence; he 
was formerly superintendent at Toledo, 
Dale Miller, acting assistant superintend- 
ent at Toledo, has gone to the Heath 
refinery at Newark, Ohio, as assistant 
superintendent. H. H. Dronberger re- 
joins Pure as assistant superintendent of 
the Toledo refinery. 


° ° ° 


S. H. Hull, Richmond, Va., has been 
named manager of the Richmond branch 
of the Pure Oil Co. Mr. Hull has spent 
25 years in the oil industry in Virginia 
and for the past two years has served 
with the Petroleum Administration as 
area manager for Virginia. 


& ° ° 


Dr. E. H. Sellards, University of Tex- 
as geologist, who for 27 years has been 
associated with the Bureau of Economic 
Geology at the University, was honored 
by the Houston Geological Society with 
the presentation of a commendatory 
scroll, Col. Olin G. Bell, president, re- 
veals. Now on modified service at the 
University, but carrying on his duties 
as director of the Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum, Dr. Sellards was recognized by 
the society “for his outstanding ability 
and conscientious efforts in the field of 
geology; his skill in organization and 
administration; and his generous guid- 
ance and advice to geologists for a life- 
time.” 


Dr. William I. Harber has joined the 
staff of Bjorksten Laboratories in Chic- 
ago. He received his degree from Iowa 
State College in 1940 and became a re- 
search chemist with Swift & Co. Later 
he joined Witco Chemical Co., where 
he was interested in the developments 
of synthetic polymers. 


Roland V. Rodman, vice president 
and general manager of the Bay Petro- 
leum Corp., Denver, announces the ap- 
pointment of Jerry G. Dunn as sales pro- 
motion manager for the corporation. Mr. 
Dunn has just returned from four years 
service with the Army Air Forces. Be- 
fore entering the service Mr. Dunn main- 
tained an advertising agency in Ohio. 

G. D. Robinson has been made man- 
ager of station identification and will be 
in full charge of the company’s “brand” 
sales program. Both Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Dunn will act under the direction of 
L. L. Leabo, general sales manager for 
the corporation. 
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Mr. Robertson 


Usually top sales executives are not at 
all bashful about having their pictures in 
print. But Ben E. Robertson of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is the exception. 

It has been some time now since 
Mr. Robertson was honored by being 
made chairman of the Tennessee Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee. But only 
last week did he break down and send 
us his picture, above. 

Mr. Robertson, zone manager for Pure 
Oil Co., was selected for this important 
post because, it is reported, of his inten- 
sive interest in harmonious atmosphere in 
the oil industry, plus his wide acquaint- 
ance in oil circles, not only in Tennessee 
but also all through the southeast. 

Mr. Robertson joined Wofford Oil Co. 
of Georgia in 1933, after having been 
with The Texas Co. for a number of 
years. He had served in practically every 
capacity from clerk to division manager. 
He had also lived in practically every 
important city in the southeast; Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon, Mobile, Birmingham 
and Jacksonville. 

He worked for Pure Oil Co. in North 
and South Carolina, and later in Atlanta 
where he became manager of the Pure 
Oil Co. of Tennessee, of which company 
he later became president. 
in that capacity until that company 
was consolidated with The Pure Oil 
Co. After the consolidation, the zone 
office was moved to Chattanooga, and 
Mr. Robertson moved there as zone man- 
ager and has continued in the same ca- 
pacity ever since. 

He was born near Atlanta, but spent 
his early days in Texas. 

Q e Q 

Ben Harwit is a new scout for the 
Midland, Tex., office of The Texas Co.. 
having been transferred from the com- 
pany’s division office in Fort Worth. 
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Recent production department pro- 
motions announced by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. at Houston, are: 

Rupert F. Carroll, promoted to district 
civil engineer, Willamar District, Ray- 
mondville, Tex. 

James E. Ozburn, promoted to district 
civil engineer, London District, Overton, 
Tex. 

Verne E. Wesley, promoted to district 
civil engineer, Scott & Hopper District, 
Encino, Tex. 

Jamie M, Spiller, civil engineer return- 
ing from military leave, transferred from 
the North Crowley District, Crowley, La., 
to the East Texas Division office, Tyler, 
Tex. 

o a Q 

J. W. (Walter) Saybolt, veteran Stand- 
ard of New Jersey lubricating and grease 
man and former President of Penola, Inc., 
since his retirement from active business, 
has hung out his shingle as “Business 
Counsellor on Weights and Measures 
Laws’, at 1701 East 84th Street, Chicago 
17, Ill. He could also add “Good Tech- 
nical Adviser on All Lubricating Mat- 
ters.” That is what he spent almost 50 
years working on. 


= ced e 


Paul J. Bond, traffic manager of The 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago, has assumed du- 
ties as head of the department. Mr. 
Bond succeeds the late Henry Hauseman 
who had been in charge of the depart- 
ment for 28 years. Mr. Bond has been 
with Pure Oil for 25 years, having been 
first employed by the company in Co- 
lumbus, O., in May, 1920. Mr. Bond is a 
native of Ohio and has had continuous 
service in Pure’s traffic department: ex- 
cept for a three-year period beginning 
in May, 1942, when he obtained leave of 
absence to join the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War. Before returning. to 
Pure Oil he was director of supply and 
transportation for PAW’s District Two, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

A veteran of the first World War, he 
is a past commander of Earl Carr Post, 
No. 302 of Chicago, American Legion. 


ce] ° ° 


Ralph B. Lloyd, president, Western 
Oil and Gas Assn.; C. P. Watson, presi- 
dent, Oil Producers Agency of California; 
and W. F. Humphrey, president, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., are members 
from California on a committee recently 
named by the PIWC, designed to pre- 
serve the co-operative spirit of intra-in- 
dustry unity perfected in the war effort. 


co 2 oe] 


Robert Nerems has been appointed 
superintendent of Standard of Indiana’s 
construction engineering branch of the 
sales department. He succeeds J. A. 
“Joe” Parks, who retired on annuity Aug. 
15, after nearly 28 years service. 


Dan D. Rogers, vice president of the 
Mercantile Bank, Dallas, reviewed the 
role the banks have played in the de- 
velopment of the oil and gas industry jp 
the Southwest before the Dallas Petrole- 
um Engineering Club. His talk also de- 
scribed the mechanics of obtaining an oi] 
or gas loan. 





COMING MEETINGS | 





DECEMBER 
Society of Automotive Engineers nationa! air 


transport engineering meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 3-5. 


Nebraska Petreleum Marketers’ Asen., Hotel 


Paxton, Omaha, Dec. 4, 5, 6. 


Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers Assn. apn- 
nual convention, Albert Pike Hotel, Little 
Rock, Ark., Dec. 5. 


Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., annual federal 
tax forum and meeting of standing conimittee 
on federal taxation, Tulsa Club, Tulsa, Dec 
4-5. 

Independent Natural Gas Assn., Dallas, Dec. 10. 

Oil Dealers Assn. of Arkansas, Hotel Marion, 
Little Rock, Dec. 11. 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., Schroeder Hotel 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Dec. 11-12. 


Interstate Oil Compact Commission, Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kans., Dec. 18-15. 

Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., annual board 
of directors meeting, Tulsa, Club Reof Room, 
Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Dec. 18 (tentative) 


Geological Society of America, 58th annual 
meeting at Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 27-29. 


JANUARY 


Oil & Heat Institute of America board of direc- 
tors, Commodore Hotel, New York, Jan. 8, 
1946. 


North Carolina Oil Jobbers 
N. C., Jan. 9, 1946. 


Assn., Raleigh 


Northwest Petroleum Assn.,.Jan. 24-25, Nicollet 

Hotel, Mimneapolis,. Minn.. 
FEBRUARY 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. convention, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, Ill., Feb. 12-14 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn. 20th an- 
nual meeting and trade exhibit Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 19-20. 

Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Hotel 
Governor, Jefferson City, Mo., Feb. 19, 20 

Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Hotel Ft 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Feb. 26-27. 

APRIL 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, annua! cos- 
vention, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, April 
17-18-19, 1946. 

National Petroleum Assn., Hotel Cleveland 
Cleveland, O., April 18-19, 1946. 

Oil & Heat Institute of America Industry Exhi- 
bition, Philadelphia, April 23-27, 194¢ 

MAY 

National Association of Corrosion Engineers, 
President Hotel, Kansas City, May § 
and 9. 

National Oil Scouts & Landmen’s Assn., Jack- 
son, Miss., May 16-18, 1946. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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@ Sure, we'd like to say, 
“Today's your day” — 
the day we will ship your 
new National Gasoline Pumps 
which you have had on order 
for some time. 


But we find our production 
still very limited 

because all suppliers 

(ours as well as others) 

are having troubles meeting 
their delivery dates too. 


We promise you that we'll ship 
your new National Pumps 

as soon as possible. 

In the meantime, we ask your 
continued patient indulgence. 


And here’s a real tip: 
place your orders now 


for desired 
1946 monthly requirements. NATIONAL PUMPS CORPORATION 


General Offices: 3274 Beekman St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 
Factory: Dayton 1, Ohio 
Pacific Coast Division: 
79 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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